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A ITERATURE ~ 


The wind that breathes of columbines 
KIENCE mw ON And bleeding-hearts that crowd the rocks; 
That shakes the balsam of the pines 
IWSTOR ww) iw, With music from his flashing locks, 
Stops at my city door and knocks. 
He calls me far a-forest; where 
: ART a a The twin-leaf and the blood-root bloom: 
| And, circled by the amber air, 
HOME ™ Ww Ww Life sits with beauty and perfume 


Weaving the new web of her loom. 
SOC] ETY “ Tw The wind has summoned, and | go— 
é To con God’s meaning in each line 
The flowers write, and, walking slow, 
| TRAVEL ~~ RS! God’s purpose, of which song is sign— 
The wind’s great, gusty hand in mine. 


| MU SIC ~S SR we Madison Cawein. 
pRAMA~ ~> 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dee. 31, 1894 


$24,252,828.71 
LIABILITIES .. ; : 


22,217,399+94 





$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Annvat Casn distributions are paid upon ail 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-u insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER., Asst. Sec 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 

6 45 A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 

e Troy and Albany. 

A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
9.00 CAR for Troy. 
9 00 A.M. Sundays only for Troy 

° and Albany stopping at all sta 

tions. 
ll 3 A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
. for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 
3 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
® Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
7 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 

° to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING.- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
S 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

° lows Falls. 
ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER. 

+ Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal, 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 

. Rutland, Vt. 
 ' 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 

e Sleeping Car to Montreal. 

Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation, J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass 
CUNARD LINE. 
Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown. 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
Catalonia --- Mar. 14 Apr. 1: May 16 June 20 
Scythia ---- Mar. 28 Apr.2as May 30 July 4 
Cephalonia-- Apr. 18 May 23 Junea7z Aug. 1 
Gallia ------ May 2 June 6 July rs Aug. 15 

Pavonia ---- May 9 June iy July 18 Aug 
SERVIA (Special) June 29 Aug. 8 

Steamers from New York every Saturday 

First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin $35 
and upwards, according to steamer and _ location 
Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland 

Notice. The steamers of this line now come 
alongside the Liverpoo! Landing Stage, and London 
passengers depart from or arrive at the Riverside 
station on the quay adjoining. 

For freight and passage a ply to company’s office, 
99 State Street. ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent 
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John P. Lovell Arms Co... 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 





READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 
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EDITORIAL. . : ; . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , , ° 3 
COMMENT ON EVENTS OF TO-DAY. 
NATIONAL Morrogs. By Edward I 

Among the Foot-Hills. Bird-Life in a 
Heber Howe, Jr 

Ethics of Car-Riding. by I. Iluberty James. 

Notes of Mountain Travel. By Edward E. Hale 

LITERATURE. Conducted by Albert White Vorse. . . ‘ 6 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

THE MAGAZINES. 
NoTreEs ABOUT BooK-MAKING. 

SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. ' ’ 9 
A GREAT GERMAN TELESCOPE 

HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Conducted by Elizabeth P. Goodrich : ; e I 
THe ART OF FAULT-FINDING 

ART AND ARTISTS. Conducted by Philip L. Hal : ; 12 


ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY. 


Hale 


New England Winter By Reginald 


THE OFFICE CAT. By Dorothy Lundt 4 
DRESS. Conducted by Emma V. Sheridan , : , 15 
SPRING AND SUMMER COSTUMES 
FirTING A SHOE 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. Conducted by E. G. Sutherland é 16 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS. . . : ‘ 16 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 13 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 
Room 11, Rogers Building, Mass. Institute of 
May Walk, Saturday, May 2 

BOSTONIAN SocieTry. Old State House 

Boston CAMERA CLUB. 50 
graphs, April 8-25, 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 

Boston SociETy OF NATURAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets, Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts Free lectures Wednesdays, 11 A.M., Satur 
days, 11 A.M. and 3 P.M. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 
Tuesday, April 28. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; 
Room, too periodicals. Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; 
to 2.30 P.M. 


Park Street. 
Technology 


Regular 


Outing, 


meetings held in 
Monday, April 


Next reg ilar me eting, Tuesday, May 12 


Eighth Annual Exhibition of Photo 


Bromfield street 


419 Washington Street jo5th corporate meeting, 
Reading 
Saturdays 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Socrery. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street 
May Exhibition, Saturday, May 2 

MuseuoM oF FINE Arts. Copley Square. Print Departm Exhibition of a collection 
of Etchings, Dry-Points and Mezzotints by Francis Seymour Haden formerly the private 
property of the artist, closing May 17 

New ENGLAND Histroric-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


regular meeting, Wednesday, May 6. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLass, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, April 19, 12.30 P.M Lecture by Mrs. Abby Town on 
of the Principles and Beginnings of Life 

Society oF ARTs. Mass. Institute of Technology 
April 23 


WEST 


SHORE 
RAILROAD 


New York Central & Hudson River R. R 
Company, Lessee. 


TICKETS . 
TO ALL POINTS WEST 


The West Shore in connection with the 
citi, R. R. is the shortest 
i 


Some 


Next regular meeting, Thursday 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1896. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, So cents for 
three months, the latter concession being made 
in order to introduce Good Housekeeping as 


widely as possible into homes where it has not 


been known, its business history having demon 
- et : 


strated that it holds well its place wherever it 


once gets a foothold. 

For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
“Catherine Owen's celebrated New Cook Book,” 
ne between “ cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. 

" for $3.00 Good Housekeeping and *‘Miss Par- 

Boston, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago | joa's’Kitchen Companion $2 to. 966 pe. the 
and St. Louis. inggest and best work of its distinguished author 

a ~ nis gives a rare opportunity to secure the best 

Through Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars | work of two of Goud Housekeeping’s old-time 
leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos- | and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. widely recognized and commended, both for their 

Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel and West domestic and literary merits and excellence. 
Shore route are on sale at all the principal 


. . <nats ; CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
railway stations in New England. 


For rates, time tables, sleeping berths and 
full information apply to — Springfield, Mass. 
A. V. FISHER, A. A. SMITH, 
City Ticket Agent. New England Agent. 
300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


_ EMPLOYERS. ~ 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female addreas, % ail 
Correspondence solicited. cost you nothing, 

HENRY PETERSON, Agent. wae eek Geeks. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. — 
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TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 
Give us your 








A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
18: Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
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RAYMOND & Six 
WHITCOMB’S — itivent 
TouRS. "i" <u 


Tours 
All Traveling Expenses Ineluded. s° 


ing from New York, May 16, on th 


e spler 
ship “La Touraine,” of the French 1 ne; 
and June 20 on the palatial steamship ‘Cam " 
of the Cunard Line; 
and July 7 on the fa- 
vorite steamship 
‘*Lahn,” of North 
German Lloyd Line. 
Great Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany Swit . 
Italy, France, Holland, and Belgium wi! — 
in a leisurely maaner. Sojourns in the gr: 
and art centres 
apan, and China 
named date ine 
Hawaiian Tri; I 
and the Orienta 
spring, summer 
to California, Colorado, Alaska, the \ 
National Park, etc 
Independent Rallroad tickets via the Bostoy 
Send for circulars mentioning the tour de 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
90k We: t ann antl troct 1 
296 Washington St., opp. School Street, B 


arties wil) leave Noston July 27 and A 
be very full and 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, and Other Prineipa 
THE REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPER 


mprehensive tours through the Hawaiia: 
Other tours 

Lines ; also Steamship Tickets to all points 

OF |4YE NEW ENGLAND S11 





An Independent, Able, Enterprising Journa| 
Devoted to the Interests of the People 


The Springfield Republican is a New |} 
land institution recognized and re 
throughout the world. 

The Republican presents the new 
fairness and independence, recog: 

bligation except the high duty to its 
Its editorial comments and discuss 
the work of trained and thoughtf 
whose single purpose is to find an 
the truth in the interest of all the 

The literary features and misce 
reading afforded by The Republica 
peculiar value as a newspaper for t! 
Special attention is devoted bot 
higher interests and to the practi 
which concern women Liberal 
given to book reviews and notices, 
art, dramatic and musical news at 
Many original stories. written ex 
for The Republican, are publishe 
esting letters of travel, special 
dence from Boston and Washingt 
and selected poetry and choice extracts f 
the best sources of current literat 
to enrich the columns of the paper. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


The Weekly Republican maintains 
utatien as the best weekly review of Amé 
can life anywhere published. It presents 
compact form and convenient arrangen 
all the important news of the week, wi 
special regard for New England news 
contains the chief editorials and literary 
features from the seven daily issues, care 
fully and attractively arranged. It 
a special department of agricultural 
ters and always a bright and_ reada 
story. It is an ideal newspaper for t 
ful and intelligent people everywher 
wish to keepin touch with New Eng 
news and sentiment. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN: & 
year. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN: $ 
year. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN: 3! 
year; 50 cents for six months; 3 cents a 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican will be s¢ 
for one month to those who wish t 


Address THE REPUBLICAN 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Rev. Jot G. Palirey 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leade'. 


We have had a few ver 
photographs, size 11 x 14 
made from a very excellent po! 
which we offer at the low prict 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


J. Stilman Smith & (. 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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lapers are forwarded until 
ed for their discontinuance, 
arrearages are pait 
Subscribers should always mention the P. O 
" their paper is addressed in ordering a 
ang f address or a discontinuance of their 
ription 


an explicit order is 
and until all 


Subscription price, $2.50 per year in advance 
EDITORIAL MANAGESIENT. 

EpwarD E. HALE FREDERICK E 

TO CONTRIBUTORS.— Rejected MSS. will be 
returned if stamps are inclosed for return postage 
Name and address should accompany all com 
munications, not necessarily for publication but 
as a guaranty of good faith. 


[Entered as second-class matter. | 

[ is curious to find, in a debate by 
| members of the Yale faculty, a 
disagreement of opinion as to the 
advisability, or the feasibility, of 
establishing a permanent court of 
irbitration by the United States and 
Great Britain. It is fresh in memory 
that from the professors at Yale 
as, indeed, from those at Harvard 
came some of the most scorching 
criticisms of the President’s message 
onthe Venezuelan question, which 
was condemned as looking towards 
war. And the inquiry arises natu- 
rally, why, if war is bad, should a 
permanent provision for the avoid- 


ance of war be bad also? 


GOODRICH 





H' YN. Justin S. Morrill reached 

his eighty-sixth year on Tues- 
day, and the event was appropriately 
recognized at Washington. Mr. 
Morrill has represented the state of 
Vermont in the United State Senate 
for nearly thirty years ; before that, 
he served twelve years as a member 
of the House of Representatives from 
the same state. He is a conspicu- 
ous example—indeed, an exception 
to the rule—of continuance until late 
in life in the public service by men 
in this country. This is seen fre- 
quently in European countries, but 
the wear and tear of American 
politics seems to shorten the careers 
of our public men. Between Mr. 
Morrill and the other veterans of 
the Senate—Hoar, Sherman, Cullom 
and the rest—there is a gap of from 
ten to twenty years. 





HE immigration question comes 

to the front in an imperative 

Way with the unexampled rush of poor 
Italians to this country which has set 
in with the opening of the season. 
Thus far, 16,000 of this nationality 
already arrived, and cable 
reports from the other side repre- 
sent another army of 15,000 ready 
to start from Naples as soon as 
passage can be provided. The 
cause of this emigration—which so 
far surpasses anything known before 
as to take on the proportions of an 
exodus—is the desire of these people 
to escape the obligation of military 
duty, the taxes and the hard times 
which have come upon the people of 
Italy through the colonial policy of 
the government and the war in 
Africa. It is in effect a flight ; and 


na ve 
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the question presents itself, how far 
are we under moral obligation 
open the 
for 


to 
United States as a refuge 
Most of them 
have no money, no resources except 
their ability to perform physical 
labor. The law at present excludes 
those who are paupers ; 


these people? 


but a proper 


sifting process would send back 
thousands of others who now are 


passed by the emigration officials. 
If a general election were not so 
close at hand, it might be possible 
to get the necessary legislation from 
this Congress. 





F Gen. Weyler cannot subdue the 
Cuban rebellion in the field, he 
can yet perform feats of prowess in 
the elections and with the telegraph. 
The elections for members of the 
Spanish Cortes, which were held 
last Sunday, have created a scandal 
so great that Sefor Sagasta openly 
demands their annulment. They 
will not be annulled, of course, but 
the effect of the fraudulent and high 
handed action of the government is 
to condemn the whole business. 
This is in Spain as well as in Cuba. 
The Cuban elections were the 
merest farce, of course, but those at 
home were no better. ‘It is further 
explained now that the news recently 
published in Madrid of the death of 
the insurgent commander Gomez, 
with tales of Spanish victories, was 
sent by Weyler in response to the 
demand from the home government 
for something ‘encouraging’ 
affect the elections. 


to 


NATIONAL MOTTOES. 

Bb Bpecsser is a great deal of ridicu- 

lous booming and prattling about 
the choice of a National Flower. 
You are invited to hear a lecture on 
the adoption of the Mayflower, or 
the Pine Tree as a national emblem. 
The truth is that such things settle 
themselves if they are to be settled 
at all. The rose did not become the 
national flower of England, nor the 
shamrock the emblem of Ireland, be- 
cause any syndicate of school girls 
voted for the one or the other. 

There has been an occasional flut- 
ter of hope that a national air or a 
national song was going to be born 
toa waiting world. But the proper 
birthday has never come, least of all, 
when a premium, whether of 5 cents 
or of $5000, has been offered in ad- 
vance, by way of a silver spoon for 
the little stranger. All the same,two 
or three national songs have started 
on their way and, as dear Abraham 
Lincoln would have said, ‘ They have 
been sung by the people who liked 
to sing that sort of thing.’ 

His was an admirable statement, 
by the way, of the Law of Selection. 
Did he not perhaps precede Darwin 
in it? 

Thus ‘John Brown’s Body’ gets 
itself sung, though there be no organ- 
ization to introduce it. There isa 
society to introduce the Pine Tree as 
a national emblem, but for all that it 
is not the national emblem. In the 


same fashion two or three 
national proverbs or mottoes are 
working themselves into common 
use, though their authors are forgot- 
ten, perhaps, and though no conven 
tions have boomed them, 

‘I'll try.’ This was a favorite ex- 
pression sixty and seventy and eighty 
years ago. A Colonel Miller, who 
afterwards distinguished himself in 
the Peruvian service, was ordered by 
Brown or Scott, or somebody on the 
Niagara frontier, to storm a well-de- 
fended English post, or he was asked 
if with his force he could. He said, 
“T'll try, sir,” and the words became 
proverbial for a generation in poli- 
tics and elsewhere. 

This was right, because natural. 
The temper of the country was,is and 
ought to be, look forward and not 
back. ‘This is what drives travellers 
crazy who have come from Europe. 
The early books of travels show their 
rage. Your horses broke down at 
the edge of a swamp after dark. You 
had to stop all night ina miserable 
log cabin, with none of the comforts 
of life and all its discomforts, and in 
the morning, when your eyes were 
swollen and your bones sore and you 
looked out on all the horrors of a 
wilderness, your host told you blandly 
that America was the greatest coun- 
try in the world ; that she was going 
to whip all creation, and very proba- 
bly that this spot of the desert in 
which you two were standing was go- 
ing to be the center of civilization. 
The English travelers could not bear 
this at all; the French took it hardly 
better. But Lord Ashburton and 
Louis Philippe, who slept in the open 
air on the site of Buffalo, lived to see 
what such prophecies came to, and 
some of the men are scarcely old who 
can say the same in recalling their 
memories of Chicago. 

So there is a vein of prophecy or 
hopefulness in the earlier mottoes, 
and we must try not to let the nation 
lose it. The motto of the state of 
Rhode Island is Sfes—Hope. I can 
remember when the Austrian govern- 
ment made an Italian nobleman take 
down from his gate this same word, 
which was his family motto. This, 
because it was not proper that he 
should carry the notion that any 
fortune could be better than the Aus- 
trian rule of the day. Such is the 
difference between the House of 
Hapsburg and the People of Amer- 
ica. 

Our Massachusetts motto has a 
forward look. We cannot trace it 
further back than Sidney. ‘ With her 
sword she seeks peaceful liberty.’ 
This means that Massachusetts is not 
content with today, but that she is 
looking forward to that future of 
happy homes which can only be se- 
cured under peaceful liberty. 

Long before Mr. Longfellow wrote 
his poem, Excelsior, the state of New 
York adopted that word as its motto. 
The Empire State has been true to 
the promise which she thus made in 
the day of small things. Will not 
some of her historians tell us which 
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of her statesmen it was who suggested 
a name so happy to become the omen 
of her success? 

There is indeed a good essay yet 
to be written on the choice of these 
mottoes by the forty-five states, One 
would have to compare this steady 
and earnest forelook of the men who 
bad fought for their privileges and 
and had won them — compare this 
with the good natured confidence of 
the happy-go-lucky people of later 
times who had entered in, to reap 
harvests where others had ploughed 
and sowe’ 

This happy-go-lucky confidence is 
generally marked, however, with a cer- 
tain deference to conscience, without 
which the American proverb sinks to 
the level of the bluff of poker. The 
once famous frontiersman, David 
Crockett, who is now mythical, well 
deserves to be remembered, were it 
only for his giving form to what 
ought to be the determination of the 
people of the nation which the peo- 
ple rule. 

‘Be sure you are right; then go 
ahead.’ The words were perhaps 
once cited more frequently than they 
are now. But they ought to be re- 
membered as forming a corollary or 
condition of what isa favorite Na- 
tional motto, or ought to be. 

‘Be sure you are right; then go 
ahead.’ ‘The fine phrase unites the 
two railway instructions which are 
said to distinguish Europe from 
America — ‘All right’ as the com- 
mand of the one continent; ‘Go 
ahead’ as that of the other. The 
weight of the public opinion of this 
people is irresistible when the people 
know that it is in theright. But this 
must be beyond suspicion. If the 
people doubt the rectitude of the 
measure proposed, public opinion 
vacillates: nothing follows. 

One of Washington’s finest ad- 
dresses speaks to this point. Mr. 
John Fiske says it ought to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold in every hall 
for public debate. _In the Constitu- 
tional Convention, in 1787,somebody 
suggested that something should be 
done, because it would be the most 
easy thing to get through. Washing- 
ton wassitting as President and seldom 
spoke. But this suggestion brought 
him to his feet, and what he said 
startled and awed the whole assem- 
bly. How could they face the peo- 
ple unless they proposed to the peo- 
ple what they thought was best. How 
could they advocate the Constitution 
unless they themselves believed in it ? 

Those words of Washington silenced 
any talk of ‘ popularity’ in that con- 
vention. _[t will be well if the pre- 
siding officers of the conventions to be 
held this summer shall dare to give 
such counsei to the budies which they 
serve, 

‘Get the Best.’ Who first used this 
happy phrase as an instruction to 
young men and maidens,old men and 
children, is now hard to say. It ap- 


pears in quotation in one of Mr. 
James Lowell’s earlier essays. I 
asked him once if he were the author 
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of an expression so happy. But he 
said no, that he had met it afloat 
somewhere and he did not remember 
where. The Merriams,of Springfield, 
have used it for more than a genera- 
tion in encouraging people to buy 
and to study their world-renowned 
dictionary. But they also disclaim 
the honor of its vrigin. No matter 
where it came from, it states admira- 
bly well the privilege and duty of the 
American people. It has white 
paper before it and there is no reason 
why it should not write in its most 
legible hand and state its determina. 
tions in the most vigorous language. 
Epwarp FE. HALe. 


AMONG THE FOOTHILLS. 


BIRD-LIFE IN A NEW ENGLAND WINTER, 


W* left Boston from the Union 
Station vza the western divi- 
sion of the Boston and Maine Rail 


road at one on the afternoon of Dec 
ember the twenty-sixth, bound north- 
ward for Shelburne, N..H., a small 
town, consisting of some _ twenty- 
eight farms, on the Androscoggin 
River, about a mile and a_ half from 
the Maine and _ sixty from the 
Canadian border. 

The sky was gray, foreboding rain 
or snow. From the car window the 
passing country lovked bare and 
monotonous. Second growth white 
and pitch pine, birch and a few scat- 
tered hemlock composed the passing 
woodland panorama, A single herring 
gull (Larus argentatus smithsonianus ) 
was flying over the Merrimac, and 
large flocks of crows (Corvus amert- 
canus) were feeding in the meadows. 

After crossing the Saco River we 
began to notice small patches of 
snow lying in the shaded corners and 
hollows, but even the smallest brooks 
were open and running merrily. We 
arrived at Old Orchard Beach just at 
dusk: the surf was breaking upon 
the sands and the Atlantic looked 
cold, ashen and forbidding. 

A change of cars was necessary at 
Portland, where we crossed to the 
Grand Trunk Station. Standing on 
the platform we looked out over 
Casco Bay. A few of its three hun- 
dred and sixty-five islands were vis- 
ible through the darkuess. Night 
had shut down in earnest, and after 
another troublesome change of cars 
at Lewiston Junction we reached 
Shelburne at half after eight and 
were met by Mr. B in a double 
mountain wagon. 

The farm lay but a mile across the 
Androscoggin River, but as the ice 
was running we were obliged to drive 
three miles or so up the valley, cross 
the only bridge over the river near 
Shelburne and drive back down the 
valley to the farm. When the river 
is solid with ice or fordable as in 
summer, the drive from the station 
is about one mile instead of seven. 

It was drizzling and the road was 
ankle deep in mud. ‘The _ horses 
took us galloping up one hill and 
down the next, bringing distant mist- 
covered foothills in view. 

We reached the farm at last and 
after a hearty supper turned in for 
the night, while the wind roared 
about the house and drove the rain 
in sheets against the window pane. 





“The wintry west extends his blast, 
And hail and rain does blaw ; 

Or, the stormy north sends driving forth 
The blinding sleet and snaw.” 

When we peered from our window 
before sunrise the wind was blowing 
half a gale from the westward, driv- 
ing rain across the meadows of the 
valley and snow higher up upon the 
hills,a far from promising sight. How- 
ever, by half after eight blue patches 
of sky appeared overhead and the 
base of the distant foothills became 
visible. An hour later, the sky had 





almost cleared and we started out 
across a small clearing and up a lum- 
ber road, down which a sm«ll brook 
from the hills above came tumbling 
over fallen logs and stones. 

Half way up the hillside we 
reached a deserted lumber camp, an 
odd affair built of logs and roofed 
with rough boards, the chinks filled 
with grasses. We pushed on farther 
up the hillside and entered another 
lumber road running along the brow 
of a ridge. Usnia ‘moss’ hung from 
the great spruces, and the beautifully 
white boles of the canoe-birch made 
the woods a scene of striking grandeur 
and beauty. Here we met a flock of 
chicadees (Parus atricapillus) and red- 
bellied nuthatches (Sit/a canadensis). 
A little farther up the road we found 
a small flock of red cross-bills (Zoxia 
curvirostra minor) feeding among the 
cones at the top of the spruces. 

The woods about Shelburne are 
of mixed growth; white, Norway and 
pitch pine, spruce, canoe and yellow 
birch, beach, ash, balsam fir, hem 
lock and red oak are the most com- 
mon species; in fact, Shelburne is 
noted for its variety of trees. 

After following along the ridge, we 
began to descend again into the val- 
ley. Looking out over the tree-tops 
below us, the mist-hung sides of 
Mounts Moriah and Winthrop were 
seen tothe southward. Leaving the 
woods, we tramped out over the 
meadows along the Androscoggin 
and started a large flock of snow 
buntings ( P/ectrophenax nivalis), con- 
taining at least fifty, from © the 
ploughed ground. The wind blew 
furiously, taking one nearly off 
one’s feet, and, catching the buntings 
as soon as they took wing, swept 
them like snow flakes before us. 

In the afternoon we again set out, 
this time toward the eastward and 
along the main road, but we met no 
birds of any kind and soon returned, 

On the shores of a pond at the 
foot of Crow’s Nest Mountain, great 
clumps of pitcher plants (Sarracenia 
purpurea) were growing, their tubular 
leaves filled to the brim with ice-cold 
water. One must go into the deep 
woods and follow the lumber-roads to 
find bird life at that season. During 
the morning we heard and saw many 
red squirrels, but the greys were en- 
tirely absent. 

Sitting at my window I looked out 
over the valley toward the south, 
across the Androscoggin from whose 
opposite banks rose the foothills of 
Mount Moriah, Olivet in the fore- 
ground and Mount Moriah itself 
towering 4500 feet above and behind 
it, while fifteen miles to the south- 
west is the base of Mount Madison ; 
and at intervals its peak, the sharp- 
est within view, and that of Mount 
Adams beyond appeared from out 
the white, fleecy clouds that envel- 
oped them. Mount Madison is 5759 
feet above the level of the sea and 
Mount Adams 5700 feet. 

The sun went down behind the 
foothills at about half after three, 
tinging the scurrying clouds with 
golden light and the rolling outline 
of the foothills stood sharply out 
against the fading light of a mid- 
winter sky. Great cakes of ice 
covered the banks of the river, giving 
a touch of white to the gray lowlands 
hind in seeming contrast to the then 
black rolling hills. 

The sky was covered on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-eighth with dark 
clouds, rifts only now and then 
visible; Mount Moriah, the highest 
mountain not under cloud,was in full 
view before us. We had planned a 
trip, the night before, to visit a lumber 
camp some six miles back in the 
woods; we left the farm at about 
half after eight bound thither. Our 
guide led us to the north-westward 
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toward Bald Cap Mountain, at whose 
base the camp was situated. Strik- 
ing across a small clearing, we found 
the path, marked by blazes, along 
the side of Mount Ingalls. Chicadees 
were numerous but their Hudson 
Bay cousins (7arus Hudsonicus) were 
nowhere to be seen. Deer tracks 
were occasionally found anda few 
red or white-winged crossbills were 
feeding in the tops of the spruces. 
Many ice-fringed brooks came 
tumbling down from above as we 
tramped along the hillside. 

‘He sendeth the springs into the 
valleys, which run among the hills,’ 
and they seemed to be doing their 
best to follow out the Scriptural 
teaching. 

We paused for a moment to look 
off over the valley. The clouds had 
somewhat lifted. Mounts Moriah, 
Adams, and Madison were visible to 
their summits, but Mount Washing- 
ton was still enveloped in cloud about 
half-way down its sides. 

Just before joining a logging road, 
we started a partridge from among 
the fallen birch logs. Following the 
path up the gulch, we crossed Mill 
Brook, and off througt the trees we 
could see where it plunged over a 
cliff on the side of Bald Cap. Reach- 
ing the lumber camp, we found horse- 
shoeing going on and also learned to 
our regret that the canada jay 
(Perisoreus canadensis)during the thaw 
about a week before had disappeared, 
probably going back farther into the 
woods toward Lake Umbagog. We 
remained at this camp but a few 
minutes and then retraced our steps 
to another, farther back down the 
gorge, owned by our guide. This 
camp proved to be a smaller one, 
consisting of three log huts, a stable, 
out-house and bunk and cook room. 
Only three of the lumbermen had 
returned from their Christmas vaca- 
tion. 

The dinner we partook of there 
was the only thing I do not care to 
remember about my Shelburne trip. 
Darkness pervaded the room, but I 
remember seeing the following articles 
of food of which I ate most spar- 
ingly: wretched beef, black potatoes, 
leaden biscuit and molasses, all 
served in dirty tin dishes in the most 
uninviting manner, I felt relieved 
on leaving this camp and wished its 
occupants joy during the coming 
winter. I inwardly felt that for me 
to remain there, meant starvation. 

After regaining the logging road 
our guide left us to return to the 
farm by the quickest route, and we 
sauntered along in hope of seeing 
more bird-life. A few scattered flocks of 
crossbills, large companies of chicadees 
and golden-crowned kniglets( Regulus 
satrapa) infested the pines. My 
companion decided to brave the 
waters of Mill Brook and disappeared 
in the pines on the opposite bank. 
I had worn moccasins and the rough 
walking had made me somewhat 
footsore, so leaving the gorge and its 
lumber camps I made the road and 
started homeward, seeing but two 
blue jays ( Cyanocitta cristata ) during 
the walk. 

The trees that are felled there on 
the foothills are of the following 
varieties and used for the following 
purposes: Spruce, which is crushed 
and used for paper making; yellow 
birch and rock maple for bobbins ; 
hemlock for planks and canoe birch 
for spools, and the bark of the hem. 
lock is also shipped by rail for tan- 
ning. 

It was not until the morning of the 
twenty-ninth that we were able to 
see the summit of Mount Washington. 
The sky was clear and a hoar frost 
covered the meadows and pine 
branches. Tramping up an old 
lumber road on the hillside behind 


the farm, we obtained a splendid 
view of the Presidential Ra, * 
Mount Madison in the foregr und. 
Adams, Jefferson, Clay and Was! 

ton rising in order behind it. The 
peak a short distance down the « le 
of Washington was snowbound. 

A few crossbills, two blue jays 
and a merry company of chickadees 
red and white breasted nuthatch. 
were among the spruces, The |it:| 
red squirrels were very numer 
and so tame that when my compar 
made a squeaking sound the 
approached within a few feet 
their bright eyes twinkling and thei; 
bodies twitching with nervous exci: 
ment. 

We passed a deserted lumbe; 
camp and flushed a part: 
(Bonasa umbellus) from some 
lock boughs about its dooryard. ‘[) 
loud tatooing of a woodpecker 
attracted us and we soon { 
female hairy (Dryobates villosy 


Ind, 


three downies (Dryobates pu 
about a few old stubs. rhe d 
ence in size between these 


species is quite noticeable whe: 
birds are seen together. 

We returned to the farm dow: 
old logging road; great piles of hem 
lock bark and corded wood ran a 
each side of the path, and again a 
grouse sprang from the thicket and 
whirred into thicker cover. 

In the afternoon we tramped up 
another lumber road toward Mount 
Ingalls. One is struck in wandering 
through the woods on those foothills 
with the variety of trees and mosses 
I could name but few of the mosses, 
but there were some of lovely yellow 
and silver color and texture anda 
curious burnt-looking moss clung t 
the boulders. Evergreen was als 
plentiful and ‘peat moss’ 
patches through the woods. 

The nuthatches were everywhere 
as in the morning, and the difference 
between the notes of the two species 
was quite marked, the red-breasted 
being yan, yan, yan, repeated ofte: 
so many times that you wonder when 
the bird takes breath; the white 
breasted had a longer guank, guané, 
much more familiar to my ears. 

It seemed to be our fortune to 
meet hairy woodpeckers on the 
twenty-ninth, for on entering an old 
apple orchard back of one of the 
farms a male was climbing about a 
small tree. I found apple trees in 
this orchard on which the rings of 
drilled holes ceased a few inches 
from the ground, thus showing that a 
downy or yellow bellied sapsucker 
mightasis supposed, have made them 
since, if these holes are not made 
by some species of woodpecker, why 
should a boring insect cease to mak« 
them on every tree just a few inches 
above ground? Higher up in the 
woods we saw another male, and 
when returning a young male was 
tapping on the posts of a log fence, 
while in a small clearing the mourn 
ful whistle of a red crossbill caught 
my ear. He was flying over toward 
the south, and the rays of the setting 
sun behind the mountains lighted u| 
his bright red plumage to the bes! 
advantage. 

Anchor ice formed during the nig 
of the twenty eighth and ninthon the 
bottom of the Androsgcoggin, so 4 
canoe trip had to be given up. = ‘/u>! 
before dark a sheldrake ( Mergers’ 
americanus?) passed, flying east down 
the river valley; as longas the rive! 
remains open one may now and then 
see this species about Shelburne. 

When the snow is deep upon the 
mountains the deer feed upon the 
boughs of the hubble bush and young 
birch; we found during our tramps 
trees and bushes off of which they 
had dined. Small flocks of pine 
siskins (Pinus spinus) were heard 


grew 
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twice along the edge of the clearings, 


On the last day of our visit we - 


again went up the same logging road 
back of the farm; as usual, by the 
camp we started a grouse and among 
the spruces the nuthatches, chicka- 
dees and kniglets were very numerous. 
With a birch cell—that is, athin 
piece of paper birch-bark stretched 
between two small sticks — I brought 
a half dozen blue jays in the trees 
above our heads where they bobbed 
about screaming with open beak and 
wivering wings. How I wished they 
were Canada jays ! 

\ few crossbills crossed the sky 
above the spruces. These crossbills 
| found far from tame; in fact, so 
wild that but in one instance was | 
sure of which species they were. Per 
haps the mildness of the weather was 
the cause of their unsociability. 

he Presidential Range could be 
seen splendidly that morning. A dis! 

ery that puzzled mea good deal 
was to find, when walking up the 
road, down 


ogging which were the 
frozen waters of a brook, that from 
the bottom half way up the hillside 
the ice remained hard all day, while 
farther and higher up the road it 


melted after ten o'clock in the morn- 


Our drive to the station was much 
more pleasant than the one to the 
farm on the night of the twenty-sixth. 
We started a half after one in the 
same double wagon. As on our first 
trip the Androscoggin was unfordable 
and we had to drive far up the valley. 
Mount Washington, Boots Spur, and 
in fact the whole Presidential Range 
were Visible to their snow-clad sum- 
mits; from the head of Mine Brook 
bridge the mountain view was superb. 

\fter crossing the Androscoggin 
we headed back down the valley un- 
der the shadow of Mount Winthrop 
and passed the town pound. As the 
wagon rolled along | caught sight of 
two pine grosbeaks (P%nicola enuclea- 
or) who flew into some low trees. A 
few minutes later, far up on Mount 
Winthrop,climbing about the icy sur- 
face of Moses Ledge, we saw a 
large flock; one of the grosbeaks 
was climbing among the ice-bound 
hemlock boughs that had lodged 
half way down the ledge. I collected 
aspecimen of this bird, and on ex- 
amining the stomach fost mortem | 
found in it, strange to say, small 
pieces of ice. The bird I had kept 
cold, which was the reason for the 
ice not melting. 

hese were the first pine gros- 
beaks we had seen, and I believe 
that they had left the southern side 
f the valley and sought the northern 
and its cooler woods. 

On reaching the station, we took 
the train and soon left Shelburne,the 
mountains, the Androscoggin and 
the peaceful valley in possession of 
the hardy lumbermen. 

REGINALD HEBER HoweE, JR. 


THE ETHICS OF CAR-RIDING. 


oe To girl ought to be ticketed 

so as to warn off every young 
man in Boston,” said a traveller to 
his neighbor in a car the other day. 
“True,” said the old man, “ you are 
quite right.” 

What fierce critics men are becom- 
ing! Very; but listen. This heav- 
lly criticised girl deserved it. She 
got into the car; promptly two young 
men vacated two seats. My lady 
took and kept both seats for two 
miles. An aged man stood, looked 
round wearily for a seat. Calm as 
an iceberg she held her position. An 
elderly lady came and stood near 
her. Yet Miss Amiability cared not. 
A tired working woman entered. No 
Seat for her, though on either side 
of Miss Amiability there remained 
half enough room for her. At last a 
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passenger tried to make room, and 
as the tired sister sat down Miss 
Amiability leoked hard and moved 
not. Was it any wonder that her 
conduct was censured ? 

Thousands of people in this city 
spend at least a tenth of their work- 
ing day in cars. If they learn les- 
sons of courtesy during this time,car 
travellers may vie with the ancient 
Peripatetic Philosophers and _stu- 
dents who learned and taught best 
while on their legs. But it may help 
us if we note some of the canons of 
behavior proper for the occasion. 

First, it is not always a man’s duty 
to give his seat to a woman *~ not 
even if she is young and pretty; not 
even if she is ‘true blue’ and wealthy. 
But if she is a tired worker or a deli- 
cate lady or aged (which is possible), 
she has a claim to a seat, whether it 
be the seat of a man or of a woman, 
who is and better able to 
stand, 

Second, it is always the duty of a 
strong woman — young or middle- 
aged — to offer her seat to a weary 
or sick or aged man, or to a woman 
carrying an ‘olive branch.’ 

Third, it is the duty of the man or 
woman who has sat and rested for 
15 minutes to offer a seat to the man 
or woman who has stood for 15 min- 
utes. 

Fourth, it is improper to talk scan- 





stronger 


dal or nonsense -—or even sense 
either — in falsetto or in thundering 
bass. Everybody cannot carry an 


ear-plug and some cannot comforta- 
bly wear it. 

Finally, good manners are obliga 
tory in acar just as much as any- 
where else —eventoward the con- 
ductor and driver. 

Six weeks ago a woman rode to 
church in a car, kept the fare in her 
hand the whole time, and then, be- 
cause the conductor omitted to ask 
for it, she kept it altogether and 
sailed into the temple — to make be- 
lieve she was a saint. Let us hope 
she heard a sermon on ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal ;’ for, lastly, you are bound 
to be honest always, even when rid- 
ing in a Car. 

F. Huperty JAMES. 


NOTES OF MOUNTAIN TRAVEL. 
you pass from Kansas City, on 


S 

A the Atchison and Topeka, a 
distance by rail of 1808 miles, you 
cross six several summits. Of these 
the highest is that at the southern 
state line of Colorado, or near it, 
where the road runs under the crest 
by a tunnel which is 7622 feet above 
the ocean level. 





The steepest ascent, for any con- 
siderable distance, is in the famous 
pass between San Bernardino and 
the valley of Rio Grande. This is 
the pass by which Freeman escaped 
from the danger of dying in the 
mountains in 1845. Between San 
Bernardino and the summit the train, 
running eastward, ascends 2737 feet 
in a distance of thirty-six miles ; and 
most of the elevation is gained in 
the highest section of the road. 
From the summit itself, looking 
backward, there is a wonderful view 
of ‘Old Baldy’ (San Jacinto), white 
with snow, behind the evergreen 
forests of the lower ranges. 

The Continental Divide, where 
one passes from the Atlantic waters 
to the Pacific, is just fifteen hundred 
miles from Chicago, on this line of 
road, and is eight hundred and fifty 
from San Diego. It is 7267 feet 
above the sea. The point is a little 
east of a station called Coolidge. 

It is a little curious that this 
dividing range, between the tribu- 
taries to the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
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separates the two villages, not far 
apart, which are the oldest social 
organizations in the United States— 
the town of the Zufis and the moun- 
tain village of Acoma, These inde- 
pendent governments, in existence 
long before Columbus’s time, are 
still maintained by their own people, 
with laws and customs hardly 
changed, on the east and west sides 
of the Continental Divide. 





People compare this journey in a 
good sleeper between Chicago and 
San Bernardino, to a voyage on the 
There certainly are points of 
likeness, But there are many points 
in which this is far more agreeable 
than any ocean voyage. I have 
been on no ocean voyage where they 
permitted me to get out and walk 
occasionally, for twenty minutes of 


Sea, 


half an hour, and so to come back 
to the confinement of travel like a 
giant refreshed. ‘This little walk, 


three times a day, at the periods 
assigned for meals, is a great renewal 
of one’s spirits and courage. 

Each station is gradually asserting 
for itself a certain novelty, and as 
time goes on peop'e will remember 
Albuquerque, Laguna, Las Vegas, 


as a fortunate voyager from New 
York to Gibraltar remembers the 
sight of the Azores. But at the 


Azores they do not let you get out 
and walk. At Albuquerque as you 
come eastward,or at La Junta as you 


go westward, you have such an 
opportunity. 


Of all these oases in the desert of 
travel, the most curious one, perhaps, 
to the ordinary tenderfoot, is that at 
Laguna. You may see the same 
thing at other stations, but at Laguna 
it is at its best. All the experienced 
travellers on the route, the moment 
you arrive at the station, rush to the 
doors of the cars and find each 
passage-way crowded with Indian 
women, all of whom seem to be 
young. Young or old, each one has 
her blanket around her and a baby 
strapped in in true Indian style. 
Any fears for the extinction of the 
Mogqui race are put to an end by the 
number of babies of the present 
year who are good-naturedly await- 
ing the success of their mothers in 
the enterprise of the occasion. 


This enterprise is the sale of 
Mogui pottery. These people make 
it in the same way in which their 
ancestors made it before Castaneda’s 
day and, it is to be hoped, as their 
descendants will make it three hun- 
dred years hence. The tariff is 
simple ; each article costs ten cents. 
Gayly painted or not painted at all, 
elegantly formed or moulded as if by 
a dog, the little duck you buy, the 
undeveloped goose, or the basket, 
or the drinking-vessel, costs ten 
cents. Whatever your intention 
beforehand, you are fascinated by 
the variety of the purchases, and Mr. 
Bellamy himself would take pleasure 
in the uniformity of the price. At 
Laguna you are but ten miles from 
the fortified city of Acoma, which 
Espejo visited three centuries ago. 





You would be hospitably received if 
you could go over there, but the 
village itself is unfortunately not in 
sight from the train. The Zuihi 
reservation is, as I said, at the west 
of the Continental Divide. 


The firm of Harvey has the con- 
tract for the difficult duty of feeding 
the hungry passengers east and west 
on this line of road. ‘The tables are 
often spread hundreds of miles from 
any place where a radish or a potato 
could be raised, or indeed where a 
cow could be fed. The uniform 
excellence of the tables provided 
under such conditions is matter of 
constant surprise. At one of these 
isolated tables, just after Valentine’s 
Day, | met my first strawberries of 
1896. ‘The name of Harvey is, 
naturally, better known than the 
name of Delmonico or Sherry on the 
‘ Coast.’ 

Their waiters have invented a 
signal, which is a practical addition 
to telegraphy, recognized and under- 
stood by all travellers. So soon as 
you take your seat, if you are one of 
the exceptional people who wish tea, 
you turn your cup so that it lies on 
its side in the saucer. If you drink 
coffee, you leave it standing. The 
coffee-waiter and the tea-waiter 
understand both signals, and without 
a spoken word on either side your 
cup is filled as you wish. 





People who cross these dry plains 
in the heat of summer or of any other 
‘dry spell’ naturally find the dust 
very disagreeable, and one hears a 
great deal of the inconvenience. It 
is therefore a good plan to do as I 
have done, going east and west, and 
cross on the days just following the 
occasional showers. ‘The all-day 
rain-storm of Redlands on Saturday 
crossed eastward over this region 
Sunday and Monday in the shape of 
a soaking rain of two hours. This 
has laid the dust, for I know not how 
long, and shows a very curious 
country, in all the beauties it has, 
against an exquisite blue sky. On 
the high lands we have pine and 

“cedar—sometimes saw-mills to match 
them. 





The crest of the Continental 
Divide has been marked by nature 
by some of the most remarkable of 
the high towers and castles which 
have excited so much curiosity since 
Fremont described them. Nothing 
but an acquired knowledge of the 
truth prevents you from supposing, 
as you advance, that you are coming 
to a castle such as you have seen 
upon the Rhine. The old words, 
battlements, towers, crests, buttresses, 
all apply to the vast stones which are 
left, asthe geologists tell us, by 
erosion, as the waters of the past 
have swept over these elevated table- 
lands. If any of the geologists will 
be kind enough to write a note to 
the scientific department of THE 
COMMONWEALTH, and tell me where 
the water came from and where it 
went to, one ignorant person will be 
informed, and it is possible that the 
information may be of value to 
others. EpwarpD E. HALE. 
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IN MEMORIAM — TOM HUGHES. 


{From the Spectator, } 


Close up, close up, as the ranks grow thin, 
As the daylight deepens, the sun goes 
down ! 
Though faint and bleeding, too few to win, 
We may help others to wear the crown 


Ah fatal shot! Did ye mark that fall? 
*Twas he, O brothers, strong heart, true 
brain ; 
And a splendid fighter; his breezy call 
Rang forth, and the world grew young 
again; 


With the boys at battle, the boys at play, 
In the old School-close, ’neath the old 
School-bell, 
And the great old Master, who led the fray, 
With the earnest brow, and the sacred 
spell : 
All fighters, all and there’s one more gone 
With his gallant bearing, his lofty crest ; 
And we must not stay, for the fight goes on; 


This world is for fighting, the next tor 
rest. 


So, just one look as we pass him by! 
And just one tear as we turn the sod ! 
And a star the less in a darkened sky ! 
Anda prayer as we leave his soul with 
God! 


Then close up closer! yet nearer stand, 
As in those schooldays that he loved so 
well. 
And fill up the gap, a united band, 
And step inthe place where a comrade 


fell! 


And onward still with your faces set 
To the sunbright thought of a younger 
day! 
For a soul is alive in the old world yet, 
And a spirit astir in its bonds of clay 


And all together! Ye shall not fail 
To doubt were coward, to halt were 
crime 
With God and with man to uplift the veil, 
And win out light from the gloom of time. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY: An Analy 
sis of the Phenomena of Association and 
of Social Organization. By Franklin 
Henry Giddings, A.M. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 

It is scarcely more that fifty years 
since the word Sociology made its 
first appearance in scientific literature 
in the philosophical system of 
Auguste Comte. Since that time 
much has been written on the gen- 
eral subject by English and Con. 
tinental scholars, but with not wholly 
satisfactory results. The case has 
been much worse in America. Few 
writers have attempted to give a com- 
plete account of what is implied in 
the term, and these few have intro- 
duced almostas much confusion as 
they have cleared up. Probably not 
one in fifty of our liberally educated 
men and women have any very defin- 
ite conception of what Sociology 
really means. 

In this extended work of Professor 
Giddings, I think he may be said to 
have done more than all other, Amer- 
ican writers to make the subject ap- 
prehensible to intelligent readers. 
Even he modestly disclaims any pre- 
tence of an_ exhaustive treatise. 
“The present work,” as he says, ‘is 
an attempt to combine the principles 
of Sociology in a coherent theory.” 

Mr. Giddings’s range of scholarship 
is very wide and his investigations in 
the many branches which are cog- 
nate to his main subject are some- 
what remarkable. His examination 
of phenomena has been conscientious 
and critical, and his accuracy and 
precision are admirable. His power 
of analysis is unusual — indeed, its 
minuteness is sometimes a little 
alarming, as when he dissects our 
personality till one begins to doubt 
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whether it will be possible to pul! 
one’s self together again after such a 
reckless taking to pieces. 

The literary style of the present 
work is an improvement on some of 
the author’s previous publications, in 
which the spirit of scientific abstrac- 
tion gets the better of a disposition 
for clearness of statement and defer- 
ence to the limitations of many of his 
readers. Something of this abstruse 
ness survives in the present volume: 
but for the most part it is readily ap- 
prehensible to a reader of ordinary 
culture, 

The following quotation from the 
preface will give an important indica 
tion of the fundamental thought of 
the author: “ Believing that sociology 
is a psychological science, and thatthe 
description of society in biological 
terms is a mistake, I have endeavored 
to direct attention to the psychic as- 
pects of social phenomena. Associ- 
ation and social organization I have 
attempted to explain as consequences 
of a particular mental state; namely, 
the consciousness of kind.” This 
‘consciousness of kind’ is explained 
as ‘a state of consciousness in which 
any being, whether low or high in 
the scale of life, recognizes another 
conscious being as of like kind with 
itself.” This is the grand postulate 
of his whole theory and is consist- 


ently applied throughout. It will 
find approval in many thoughtful 
minds. 


lhe distinction which is made be- 
tween sociology and the several 
social sciences is more _ satis- 
factory than is made by almost any 
other writer. A considerable number 
of presumably intelligent authors 
give us the impression that sociology 
is only a name for the aggregate of 
science contained in economics, 
ethics, civil government, ethnology 
and the philosophy of history. It is 
true that it is involved in all of these, 
but it involves much more than all of 
them combined and can be studied 
with no other than casual reference 
to any of them. 

The author’s classification of 
sociological problems is noteworthy 
and full of valuable suggestions, 
though no doubt it will be objected 
to by some students. The discrim- 
ination of the social population, the 
social composition, and the social 
constitution is excellently well done. 
Aggregation and congregation, as de- 
pendent largely upon physical condi- 
tions, are distinguished from associa- 
tion in which the predominating 
characteristic is psychical. 

Professor Giddings in all his inter- 
pretations and descriptions proceeds 
on entirely evolutionary lines, point- 
ing out the rudiments of association 
among the lowest types of animals 
and its more obvious manifestations 
in the highermammals. The wide 
{prevalence of polyandry among cer- 
tain races andthe metronymic method 
of reckoning genealogies are made the 
basis of some valuable discussions. 

Social Law and Progress, to which 
the fourth book is devoted, is less in- 
teresting to the general reader from 
the fact of its being treated in the 
more abstruse method to which allu- 
sion has been made. It requires 
much and very close study. 

The bibliography whichis appended 
is somewhat formidable, occupying 


twenty of the octavo pages and con- 
taining more than three hundred 
titles! Even soit is only a ‘partial 
list.’ There are several singular 
omissions. Neither here nor in the 
text is there any allusion to Dr. S. W. 
Dike’s important contributions to 
sociological knowledge. There are 
few who have done more than he in 
lectures, reports and essays to aid in 
a better understanding of this com- 
plicated subject. Kidd’s Social 
Evolution is nowhere referred to. 
There is a pretty full table of con- 
tents and a fine analytical index. 
Gero. M. STEELE. 


CORRUPTION. Anovel. By Percy White. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co 

Percy White dissects his subject 
skillfully, and the cadaver is cold, so 
that itneed have no disturbing fas- 
cination even for a _ full-blooded, 
youthful looker-on. It is that dead 
body of sin between a man and 
woman, whose guilt has been deep- 
ened by the betrayal on the part of 
each of a highminded, unsuspecting, 
loving legal mate. The story ends, 
as it is told, all properly enough, in 
more or less comprehensive wretch- 
edness and ruin. 

But to dwell thus on the diseased, 
abnormal state of poor humunity is a 
so-called artistic fad by no means to 
be commended. This much is true 
inthe theory of Christian Science, 
however it may be carried to false ex- 
tremes of general or special applica- 
tion, that to contemplate the pure 
and high things of an ideal world 
helps one onward — ‘looking up and 
not down.’ We have had a surfeit 
of pathology in fiction for lay readers. 
The dissecting-room should be re- 
served for doctors only; not thrown 
open as an amphitheatre for popular 
amusement or even for popular in 
struction. 

Besides, if one may warn the nov- 
elists, their readers everywhere are 
sickening of such unwholesome 
themes, which the wise among them 
(when most philosophical) endure 
only as a necessary part of that pro- 
cess of the suns through which, they 


must believe, an eternal purpose 

runs. W. S. B. 

THE KNiGcutr oF Liberty. A_ Tale of 
the Fortunes of LaFayette. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


Already Mr. Butterworth has pic- 
turesquely retold for American boys 
of today the stirring facts, though in 
romantic fashion, of the lives of 
Adams, Washington, Lafayette, 
Lincoln and Marcus Whitman. In 
the present historical tale, the out- 
line, not only, is true to fact and 
general spirit, but nearly all the 
incidents are historical. As the only 
associate editor with Mr. Ford on 
the Youth’s Companion for ten years, 
and one of a growing number of 
associates for almost fifteen more, 
Mr. Butterworth has shown his 
native and acquired powers of 
selection from others’ writing what 
shall interest the young; and as the 
writer of many, many books and 
stories for them has become one of 
their most admired literary favorites. 





THE CROOKED STICK: or, POLLY’s PRo- 
BATION. By Rolf Boldrewood. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co 
After many “vicissitudes, due to 

cross-purposes, misunderstandings, 

plots and counterplots, none of them 
very strongly put together and all 
related in a high-flown diction, Polly’s 
probation ended, as of course it 
should, and ‘her wayward, errant 
woman’s heart, found rest, relief and 
safety on the manly breast of Harold 
Atherstone.’ The scene of all that 


went before (including conflicts wit} 
bushrangers and other episodes of 
more or less excitement), is Austra}; 
which, being unfamiliar to mn, 
readers, lends the romance 
interest. 


a, 


Some 


FREDERICK By L. B 
York and London : 


Walford 
Macmillan & ( 
This is an entertaining story of the 
Mrs.-Alexander-English-country hie’, 
life sort. Frederick is Sir Wi! 
younger brother, not so very y 
who has led a happy, harmless. 
less life of ease, till Aline Care) 
fresh, sweet girl, comes from town ; 
visit her aunts. They meet, and 
amid crossing trials, which include 
Frederick’s doubts whether Ali; 
not in love with another, the old. 
story repeats itself with var 
and amid _side-complications 
experience of life’s best en 
makes Frederick strong to d 
work of a man in the world 
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The latest volume in the Ma 
millan series of novels of earlier 
years is Lavengro, the Scho! 
Gypsy, the Priest, by George Bor: 
The story is light and curious ar 
more noteworthy as a picture of Eng 
land a century ago than from its 
unity or symmetry. Lavengro, a 
restless student careless of business 
practises, tells most minutely the 
story of his life, not with continuity 
it is true, but with a certain frank 
ness and with evident pride in his 
accomplishments, not one of which 
he able to use, however, as a factor 
towards his support. The story 
wanders about in rural England 
tarries in London fora time, and 
again takes one up and down the 
country even tothe borders of Wales 
and in a time when travel was not 
the pleasure that it is today. His a 
quaintances, the children of th 
forest, the soldiers of the army, the 
tradesman, the minister, the trav 
ing tinker, the tipplers in the ale 
houses, each and all are made t 
yield their part towards the complete 
ness of the picture, and the descrip 
tions of the England of that day, the 
notes of character, and the observa 
tion of customs contribute towards 
making the story unique. An intr 
duction by Augustine Birrel serves to 
acquaint us_ the better with the 
author, while half a hundred quaint 
sketches by E. J. Sullivan accentu 
ate the story in most happy fashion 
The volume is uniform with its prede 
cessors in the series and is issued by 
Macmillan & Co. of New York 

Your Money or Your Life, a New 
York Herald prize story, by Edith 
Carpenter, has just been published 
in a very neat volume by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons of New York. The 
story is of a modern Robin Hood, 
whose haunts were not romantic 
woods but western plains, and who 
robbed not bishops and lords but 
prosaic railroad trains. The tru 
hero is not the robber, however, but 
a Philadelphia young man, partner 
in his father’s firm, who leaves his 
business suddenly one bright after 
noon to seek a little excitement ip 
the West; and he finds it too, for by 
the merest chance the train-robber 
favors him in physique and_ voice. 
Of course he is arrested and con 
victed in place of the true gentleman 
of the road, but the latter, taking 4 
leaf from the book of his great prede- 
cessor, turns up at the trial, clears 
the prisoner, captures the court, 
marries the young woman, and gets 
away scot free as such brave gentle- 
men always ought to do. Meanwhile 
the Philadelphia young man’s true 
love, whose indifference had sen 





him on his knight errant’s wild-goos¢ 
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chase, happens in at the same court 
and by her evidence, for she had 
been robbed, helps convict him, but 
finding that he is really free she 
marries him on* the spot, and they 
all live happily forever afterwards. 
[he story is a spirited one, the 
interest in which is not permitted to 
fag a moment; it is exceedingly 
well told, and is set forth in most 
excellent style by its publishers. 


Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, the editor 
of Nature and a spectroscopist of 
wide reputation, has sought to en- 
ehten the world in lines other than 
the purely scientific. Assisted by 
Mr. W. Rutherford, a well 
English golfer, he has prepared a 

tle volume, The Rules of Golf, 
which will have an ever extending 

‘ld with the spread of this game 


known 


er our country. The rules are 
se of the Saint Andrews links, 
and are plainly stated, although 


Americans will be obliged to make 
some additions to their vocabulary ; 
for example, there is a rule—go it is 
which what todo ‘when a 
all is completely covered with fog, 
nt whins, et Macmillan & Co. 
are the publishers and the volume is 
admirably made up, being well 
printed, well bound and of convenient 
size for even a diminutive pocket. 


tells 


An Old Man’s Romance, by 
Christopher Craigie, published in a 
very neat volume by Copeland and 
Day of Boston, is a refreshing change 
after the fashionable novel of the 
da\ The story has no reforms to 
irge, no grand principles to set forth, 
save that love springs eternal in the 
human breast, and that the wisest of 
men are the better for a little light 
‘iterature tO pass away pleasantly an 
ccasional hour. The story is a 
simple one and pleasantly told. The 
scene is laid largely in a little Ver 
mont village, Highbank ; the author 
loves the fields and forests, the hills 
and the mountains, and is no mean 
student of nature and is withal a 
skilful delineator of character. ‘The 
story which he presents is not a great 
one, it arises to no heights but rather 
charms one by its smooth and even 
4 


now, 


In Ulrick the Ready, Standish 
O’Grady has given us a stirring tale 
of Elizabethan Ireland; a_ story 
which is strong in local color, of 
some historic interest, and which is 
told in admirable fashion. The 
rough ways of the times, the nature 
of the soldiery, the relations between 
these men and their chiefs, their mon- 
arch and their clergy,are all strong ele- 
ments in the unflagging interest of the 
book. Ulrick is indeed the Ready, 
and his story is given from the time 
when as a boy he bore to castle 
Dunboy the news of the Spanish 
landing at Kinsale, till, the confident 
of his lord, he comes to represent 
him before the President of Munster ; 
and throughout the whole there runs 
aslender thread of love, triumphant 
intheend. The volume is admirably 
presented, the publishers being 
Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York. 

Clinton Scollard wields a light and 
graceful pen, whether he is leading 
one in prose along sunny shores and 
under summer skies or entertaining 
his readers with bits of verse. His 
recent volume, Hills of Song, issued 
by Copeland and Day, is particularly 
attractive. In many of the poems 
the beauties of nature, sunrise on the 
Alps, the river at sunset and the like, 
furnish the motif; in others there 
are the memories of foreign coun- 
tries, the influence of the clear skies 
of Italy or the perfumed breezes of 





the Levant. The poems are bright, 
musical and pleasant, and they are 
presented by the publishers in a 
style almost classic in its simplicity. 


NOTES. 


Max Nordau approves most highly 
of the appointment of Alfred Austin 
as poet laureate. ‘ His selection,’’ 
says Mr. Nordau, ‘*‘is the victory of 
healthy taste over that of seared 
brains, and of refreshing, humanizing 
poetry over doggerel, screeching de- 
lirium. By his decision Lord Salis- 
bury has earned the thanks of sensi 
ble people also outside the frontiers 
of Albion.” He goes on to rématk: 
“When Mr. Alfred Austin has ar 
rived at being an octogenarian, has 
worn the crown of the poet laureate 
for a quarter of a century, has a ven 
erable white beard and can place a 
peer’s coronet on his head, his name 
will be spoken with similar emphasis 
to that of Alfred lennyson today, 
and his future successor will appear 
small beside him, as he does now 
when measured with his predecessor. 
He who only values that which is 
unhealthy in fiction will reckon with 
out his host as regards Mr. Alfred 
Austin. He will find in his works 
not one pennyworth of madness, no 
indication of nerve weakness, not 
even the little bit of ‘spinal con- 
sumptiveness’ which is after all the 
least that every youngster expects 
from a poet. Such is this poet and 
thus has he arranged life for himself. 
He is of the blood of Theocritus and 
Virgil, drunk with morning dew and 
May showers, one who can _ under- 
stand the song of birds,a tender lover 
of flowers and a day dreamer under 





blue skies. He lives in nature and 
feels himself, in every nerve, a part 
of her.”’ 

Hermann Sudermann, the author 


of Magda, is described by the Berlin 
correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 
as still a comparatively young man, 
having just passed his thirty-eighth 
year. His finely shaped head and 
features and his long black beard 
give him a very handsome appear 
ance, and at first glance one would 
not take him for a German. He has 
more of the Southerner in his looks, 
and there are a freedom and a jovial. 
ity in his manner and conversation 
that are very unlike the Prussian 
character, but make him most pleas- 
ant tomeet, His study is a large 
room with tasty and comfortable ap- 
pointments, and near the desk, which 
is scrupulously in order, is his library, 
containing booksof variouslanguages. 
He reads English with ease, and is 
a close student of our literature, but 
does not venture to speak the lang- 
uage. His wife shares his interest 
in our books, and is a great admirer 
of a number of English authors. 

A correspondent of The Critic 
writes from Kansas City, Mo.: 
Searching in St. Louis for a de luxe 
copy of Trilby. I called at the 
largest and oldest establishment in 
that city, and, on asking if they had 
a copy received the answer: ‘“‘We 
have Du Maurier’s Trilby, but do 
not keep Deluxe’s. This is almost 
as bad as the inquiry for an epi- 
demic (academic) dictionary, which 
startled a Kansas City book clerk. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll says that 
Mr. Gladstone takes offence at the 
idea of writing merely for money. 
He is not to be got at in that way. 
You must, says Dr. Nicoll, find out 
the subjects that interest him, and 
mildly and deferentially suggest 
that he should treat them. If he 
is disposed to do so, the question of 
money has to be very delicately 
handled. Mr. Gladstone is not ex- 
orbitant, but he knows the price 
that he puts upon his wares. ‘“ He 
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values very much editorial interest 
in his subject,’ adds Dr. Nicoll, 
‘and I have known him converse 
with much affability and pleasure 
with the sub editor who took his 
proofs, if he found that he had been 
following his arguments. For a 
review article, Mr. Gladstone’s price 
is about 200/, and he has been 
known to write magazine articles 
for about 407.” 


Asa further preservation of the 
philological eccentricities of the 
Bowery, the United States Book 
Company of New York have issued 
in their Belgravia Series Mr. Town- 
send’s later volume,Chimmie Fadden 
Explains, Major Max Expounds. 
Chimmie is as outspoken as usual, 
the Duchess is up to the same old 
games, and the Major has ever a 
good story at the tip of his tongue. 


The number of volumes of printed 
books in the British Museum is now 
1,750,000, not counting single sheets 
or parts of works that are accumu- 
lating. The space which this mass 
of printed material occupies has to 
be reckoned in miles says the The 
Westminster Gazette. The shelves 
of the reading-room and iron gal 
leries constructed around it, which 
are known as the New Library, all 
told, extend to more than eight-and- 
twenty miles; those in the rest of 
department to eleven miles. 


Motley’s Dutch Republic is about 
to be reissued in London in a three- 
volume edition, with a preface by 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 


Thomas Nelson Page has joined 
the number of literary men who 
aspire to succeed on the stage, and 
is dramatizing his story, Polly, which 
will be brought out ina New York 
theatre. The old tradition against 
making novels into plays seems to 
be rapidly breaking down since the 
success of Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
Trilby, The Prisoner of Zenda, and 
\ Social Highwayman. 


Paul Leicester Ford, whose novel, 
Che Honorable Peter Stirling, is an 


attack on the corruption of New. 


York politics, is a great grandson of 
Noah Webster. Hewas born in Brook- 
lynin 1865. On account of ill health 
he never had any education except 
what he picked up in his father’s 
large private library. He is perhaps 
best known as a student of American 
historiography, and is now at work on 
a series of reprints of important 
American books. 


The arrangements for the Tenny- 
son memorial are rapidly approach- 
ing completion. Arthur Waugh 
writes to The Critic that it is far 
from certain, after all, that the cross 
will present a striking appearance 
from below ; probably from the sea 
it will show as a mere thread. It is 
to be of granite ; and, instead of set- 
ting its mind upon a thoroughly 
massive and effective piece of work, 
the committee is reported to have 
gone in for a great deal of carving 
and ornament upon the face of the 
cross, which will, of course, be quite 
lost at even a short distance. 


Mr. Howells’s leisurely habit in 
dealing with the situations that he 
conceives as though it were neces- 
sary to express their interest to the 
last drop is sot exemplified in his 
latest book, A Parting and a Meet- 
ing. No writer could have chosena 
larger theme. The theme here is 
nothing less than the true meaning 
and the dispassionately estimated 
value of the spiritual life, or the ‘ an- 
gelic life,’ contrasted with the true 
meaning and dispassionately esti- 
mated value of the worldly, or ordi- 
nary, life. And probably no living 
writer could have intimated the en- 








MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


é 
Tom Grogan, 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of “ A 
Gentleman vagabond,” “ Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville,” etc: Beautifully printed, 
and bound in a strikingly artistic style. 
Illustrated with nineteen designs by C. 
S. REINHART. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This is the strongest and most striking story 
Mr. Smith has yet written. The heroine, ‘“ Tom 
Grogan,” is a superb and original character; 
the incidents are dramatic, and illustrate some 
burning questions of the day; and the style and 


humor lend peculiar charms to a remarkable 
story 
Spring Notes from Ten- 


nessee. 


By BRADFORD TORREY, author 
Florida Sketch- Book,” “ 
Bush,” “A Rambler’s 
Foot-path Way.” 


of “A 

Birds in the 
Lease,"’ “The 
16mo, $1.25. 

A delightful group of papers, several never 
before printed, containing observations of birds 
and scenery in Tennessee, some of them on 
famous _ battle-fields — Chickamauga, Lookout 


Mountain, etc 
Pirate Gold. 


By F. J. Stimson. 
16mo. $1.25. 


A Novel. 


Mm RSS 
Dale.’’) 


A story of Boston in the middle of this cen- 
tury It is not an historical novel, but repro- 
duces with great fidelity and charm the social 
atmosphere of the place and time. The season 
will bring few brighter or more readable novels, 


Four-Handed Folk. 


By OLIvE THORNE MILLER, author of 
* Bird- Ways,” “In Nesting-‘Time;” « Lit- 
tle Brothers of the Air,” “A Bird-Lover 
in the West.’’ Tllustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 
A very attractive book describing observa- 

tions of various pets,—the kinkajou, “living 


balls,” the lemur, marmoset, chimpanzee, ocelot, 
and several kinds of monkeys. 


Froebel’s Occupations. 


Vol. II. of “ The Republic of Childhood.” 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN and Nora 
ARCHIBALD SMITH. 16mo0, $1.00. 
‘Froebel’s Gifts” has been received with great 

favor as of special’ value to both kindergartners 


and mothers. This volume continues the admir- 
able scheme begun in that. 


Tom Brown’s School 
Days. 


By THOMAS HUGHES. From new plates, 
large type, and bound in cloth, t2mo, 
$1.00. 


_ A very desirable edition of one of the most 
interesting, most popular, and most wholesome 
English books ever written. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 
Boston and New York. 


LEND-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief, 





“ The _ April 
articles on 


number contains 


Tommy Stringer. 
Home of the Bannock. 
Antonio Apache. 
Free Labor Bureau. 
Education in Alaska. 


Report of Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. 


Ramabai Association, Annual Report. 


State Education for Crippled Children. 
J. A. Haskins. 


Conference on Permanent Arbitra- 
tion, National Municipal League, 
Report of Lend-A-Hand Clubs, etc. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2Octs. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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tire course of such divided lives 
more briefly, or more briefly have 
shown their conclusions, in the final 
‘meeting.’ It is an impressive view 
of a great question inthe narrow 
limits of a novelette. 


Mr. Hall Caine has nearly finished 
his new novel, which will appear in 
book-form before Christmas. 


An admirable book called The 
School Manual of Classical Music 
will shortly appear from the press 
of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. The 
editor, Mr. H. W. Hart,of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has brought together charac- 
teristic selections from the work of 
the great musicians, from operas, 
oratorios, cantatas, etc., arranging 
them in simple style for school use, 
The book is divided into three sec- 
tions — Italian, French, German. 
A short sketch of the composer’s 
life, with his portrait, precedes the 
collection of numbers from his writ- 
ings. 

A History ofthe Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom isthe 
full title of the important work by 
the Hon. Andrew D. White, which is 
to be published immediately by D. 
Appleton & Co. In this book the 
author ‘simply tries to let the light 
of historical truth into that decay- 
ing mass of outworn thought which 
attaches the modern world to med- 
ieval conceptions of Christianity, 
and which still lingers among us — 
a most serious barrier to religion and 
morals, and a menace to the whole 
normal evolution of society.’ 


Harper & Brothers publish today 
A Few Memories, by Mary Ander- 
son de Navarro; Susannah, a novel 
by Mary E. Mann; A Parting and a 
Meeting, by W. D. Howells, and 
Whist Laws and Whist Decisions,an 
important book of its class, by Ma- 
jor-general A. W. Drayson. 


A committee has been formed in 
Liverpool to raise funds for the 
erection of amemorialto Mrs. Felicia 
Hemans, who was born in that city 
in 1793. Her tomb in St. Ann's 
Church, Dublin, is marked with a 
small stone, and a tablet. erected by 
her brother in St. Asaph’s Cathedral 
is inscribed: —‘“ To the memory of 
Felicia Hemans, whose character is 
best portrayed in her writings.” 


John Oliver Hobbes ( Mrs.Craigie) 
has in preparation a long novel, A 
School for Saints, which will be pub- 
lished, if not this autumn, certainly 
next spring. Underthe same title 
the novel will appear asa comedy 
on the stage at an early date. 


Of that most charming, because 
most natural and wholesome, book 
about children, Kenneth Grahame’s 
Golden Age, Mr. Swinburne writes 
in the London Chronicle: “ The art 
of writing adequately and accept- 
ably about children is among the 
rarest and most precious of all arts. 
Memory and observation, though 
these of course are necessary, are 
very far from sufficient to equip the 
student for such work. Inspiration 
is as much needed as even in the 
making of lyric verse; and since the 
deaths of George Eliot and Mrs. 
Ewing this peculiar inspiration had 
hitherto, as far as I know, been 
vouchsafed to none in such large 
and liberal measures as to Mrs. 
Molesworth, who surely should not 
condescend to lavish her time and 
her genius on grown-up people in 
their teens—or even older. That 
the place thus left vacant--the 
curule chair of infancy as_repre- 
sented and expounded by its chosen 
laureate or prophet—should have 
been taken by another woman, and 
worthily filled, would have been 


matter for delighted surprise; that 
it should be held by a man is 
almost enough to redeem the reputa- 
tion of his weaker and less percep- 
tive sex. Itis held by Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame ; and he will not easily be 
unseated or supplanted. His Golden 
Age is one of the few books which 
are well-nigh too praiseworthy for 
praise.” 


Tola Dorian, the name of a charm- 
ing poet, is the name concealed by 
the pseudonym of Jean Malfayde, 
attached to the 7Aédtre Libre’s new 
play, Mineur et Soldat. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has of 
late been severely ill. Notwith- 
standing this, she has been busily 
engaged in finishing off her new 
book, which will deal again with 
social reform. Mrs. Ward has the 
double labor of writing and control- 
ling the affairs of University Hall, 
which has now taken the name of 
Passmore Edwards's Hall, and has 
been shifted to a new abode As 
soon as her book is finished. she 
will leave England for a long stay 
on the Continent. 


The blackballing of George W. 
Smalley, the New York correspon 
dent of the London Times, by the 
Century Club of the metropolis is 
traced, by certain admirers of both 
gentlemen, to Editor Godkin of the 
Evening Post. 

Sarah Bernhardt is saving the 
memories of her early life for her 
memoirs, which will be published in 
1898. In her recently published 
book on her New York experiences, 
she is full of praise in her remarks 
upon American women, and con- 
siders that the feminist movement 
in the United States produces not 
the wild virago of French con. 
gresses, but the earnest practical 
woman who wishes to benefit her- 
self and her kind by becoming a 
doctor, a journalist, or something 
else which is supposed to be the 
sole prerogative of the other sex. 


Mr. Barrie has been reading the 
new story, Robert Urquhart, by the 
Scottish schoolmaster who calls him- 
self Gabriel Setoun,and after praising 
it in general he says of some of the 
characters that they are ‘as Scotch 
as peat.’ 


Mr. Crawford's new novel, Adam 
Johnstone’s Son, will be published 
by the Macmillans before the end 
of the month. 


Beatrice Harraden’s new story, 
Hilda Strafford, will contain some 
of her newly acquired California 
material. 


Arthur Waugh describes in The 
Critic the ‘Crossways’ of George 
Meredith's ‘Diana.’ I donot know, 
he writes, whether Mr. Meredith has 
ever acknowledged the identification, 
but it is generally accepted among 
such of his followers as have pene- 
trated to the quiet region. The 
house stands at the foot of a sandy 
hill, within about eight miles of 
Dorking. The nearest village is 
Abinger Hammer, which seems to 
consist entirely of a smithy, a general 
shop, a tavern and three cottages. 
The ‘ Crossways’ is perhaps about a 
mile further on, in the Dorking 
Wirection. You come upon the house 
suddenly, at a turn of the road. It 
stands back, low, red-bricked, gabled, 
and you see it through an old arch- 
way, spanning an iron gateway. 
There is a trim, old-fashioned garden 
between the road and the house, 
with standard roses and quaint 
perennials. The windows have 
leaded panes; the martens make 
their nests under the eaves. Mr. 
Meredith’s home at Boxhill is about 


eight miles away, and, while you 
stand at the Crossways, in the very 
heart of seclusion, you are less than 
forty miles from Charing Cross. 
The building is a farmhouse now, 
and a hen calls to you across the 
garden. But not a soul appears in 
sight ; and you are left to sentiment 
and imagination. 


Olive Schreiner, author of The 
Story of an African Farm, is to 
write a series of articles on The 
Boers in the Transvaal for the 
Fortnightly Review. 

Among the Spring publications 
announced by J.Selwin Tait & Sons, 
New York, are The,Wind’s Will: A 
College Story, by Rey Tillotson ; 
The Romance of Guardamonte, a 
work of fiction by Arline E. Davis, 
dedicated to the Princess Corsini, 
concerned with the adventures of 
two young American girls in fashion- 
able society in Italy; A Pretty 
Bandit, by Frank Bailey Millard, a 
volume of graphically written stories 
of California life; Out of a Silver 
Flute, a book of poems by Philip 
Verrill Mighels. Mr. Mighels is a 
native of Nevada and is well known 
both East and West as a writer of 
much felicity. 


The Evolution of Woman, by 
Harry Whitney McVickar; Vene- 
zuela: the Land where it’s Always 
Summer, by William Eleroy Curtis ; 
and A Laodicean (new edition), by 
Thomas Hardy, have just come from 
the press of Harper & Brothers. 


Ex-Minister Curry’s book on 
Constitutional Government in Spain 
(Harper & Bros.) gives an intelligent 
and hopeful estimate of the outcome 
of the political forces at work in 
that country. He says: “ With all 
the undoubted drawbacks the drift 
in Spainis . . . hopefully towards 
constitutional principles, promoting 
the general good while conserving 
individual rights. Under the tuition 
and guidance of Liberals and Re- 
publicans the advance must be 
towards democratic government, 
towards the recognition of that 
‘perfect liberty which is bounded 
only by the equal liberty of every 
other.’ ”’ 


The issues from the Bible House 
in New York during the month of 
March were 79,141 volumes. The 
issues during the year ending March 
31, not including those issued in 
foreign lands, were 966,702 volumes. 


Macmillan & Co. announce among 
new publications the following: A 
complete edition of the works of 
Robert Browning, published in two 
volumes and containing historical 
and biographical notes of the author 
that are included in no other edition. 
Adam Johnstone’s Son, by Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford, illustrated by an 
artist who went specially to Amalfi 
in order to be able to catch the local 
color of the scenes in which the 
story is laid. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. an- 
nounce for speedy publication a one- 
volume edition of Fyffe’s History of 
Modern Europe (1792-1878) from 
new plates. This work which is gen- 
erally acknowledged to have no supe- 
rior in its field, has heretofore been 
accessible only in a_ three-volume 
edition. 


The death of Thomas Hughes 
recalls his attempt to found an ideal 
colony in Tennessee, at the opening 
of which he said in his address that 
his aim and hope were ‘to plant on 
these highlands a community of 
gentlemen and ladies; not that arti- 
ficial class which goes by these 
grand names both in Europe and 
here, the joint product of feudalism 


and wealth, but a society in whic) 
the humblest members, who live_ 
as we hope most, if not all, of then 
will to some extent—by the labo, 
their own hands, will be of 
strain and culture that they sh 
able to meet princes in the 
without embarrassment and with 
self-assertion, should any « 
strange personages ever Y resent 
themselves before the gate-towe, 


Rugby in the new world.’ 


D. Appleton & Co. announc: 
publication at an early date a ; 
written by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sa, 
Jeannette Duncan)called His H 
anda Lady, which treats of 
and official life in India. ‘The 
differs from most Anglo-]; 
novels in that the native lif. 
made conspicuous, and does ; 
pend upon the strangeness 
characters and curiosities | 
ners and customs for its inte: 





The re-appearance of 
personal mention of Madame Ss 
Grand in the newspapers has 
the suspicion that her pu 
were about to bring out a new 





of her writing. It will come i 9 
time this year, now it is said ae 
Lady Burton, widow of the fa: ie is! 


explorer, with whom she had 
many of the perils of the way,s! 
marvellous devotion to her hu: 
during his lifetime, and to his : 
ory after his death. The publica: 
of his life had for her all the eleme: 
of a saintly mission; she cou! 
be brought to regard the n: 
of any alteration from a p: 
point of view. She had er 
mausoleum to his memory 
sight of her windows,and pa 
age there to her husband’s nx: 
more than once in every day 

Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s new 1 
entitled Dariel: a Romance of Sur 
rey, will be published by Mes 
Dodd, Mead & Co. It will : 
pear until 1897. 


f 


An important work, The Co: 
Individualism, by A. Egmont | 
is announced by Macmillan 











In it anattempt is made to combat mm (tall 
the theories of Collectivism, whic! im (tor 
in even their most advanced form of a (Sire 
Socialism, are finding gradu bui 
wider practical application the world am of 
over. Mr. Hake carries the wa: pro 
boldly into the enemy's camp, and anc 
seeks to demonstate that Collectiv @& nal 
ism means retrogression, leading to 3M \ 
depression, poverty and social chaos  ~Bae 
that the anomalies of our civilization im sco 
spring from Collectivist features a «mo 
and that personal liberty ist mo: 
dispensable condition of happiness pos 
and prosperity, and the imm one 
goal ofall progress. The Us. 
undertakes to prove that whe: 
nomic liberty has been accorded | ere 
the masses all excuses for Collect Be 
ism will have disappeared. Dir 
Among the new features in this i 
year’s edition of The Statesmens the 
Year Book are maps showing the Bag... 
frontier arranged between Franc a 
and England on the Mekong, the nat 
Pamir delimitation, the disputed va 
boundary between British Guiana a 
and Venezuela, and the new arrange at 
ments with respect to Bechuanaland. Fre 
The sections relating to the navies 0! ‘en: 


the various states have also been eo 
tirely reconstructed, so as to show 


of 
the precise present condition of each 7 
fleet. Exh 

Macmillan & Co. announce a Log! tele 
cal Method of Teaching French. by be 1 
Mile. H. E. Duriaux and Mr. F. ! at t! 
Brandon, Instructor in French in Ano $0.” 
Arbor University, Michigan, based | R 
on a Series of oral lessons given ))y det: 
Mile. Duriaux to classes both 0! sira 


pupils and of teachers. to t 
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A GREAT GERMAN TELESCOPE. 


| connection with the Berlin In- 
dustrial Exhibition which will 
ypen on the first of May, an ambi 
is astronomical scheme will be 
into operation, some of the de- 

s of which have just been sent to 
s country. The Astronomical 
Observatory of Grunewald will be 
insferred to Treptow, near Berlin, 
ind will remain there until the mid- 
of October. One of the features 

f the Exposition will be an exhibi 
n of photographs of observatories, 


instruments of historic impor 
ce, star charts and the like, to ‘ 
vhich the observatories of Europe 


1 this country will without doubt 

yntribute liberally. 

“It is expected that a great many 
istronomers,”’ says the circular of 

rmation, ‘‘and others interested 
science will visit the Berlin Exhi- 
bition, and especially the great tele- 
sc»pe which is to be erected there. 
Reason to hope that this will be so 
may be gathered from the intention 
f anumber of societies of scientific 
roclivities, among them the Asfro- 
nomische Gesellschaft, to meet in Ger- 
nany at places not distant from the 
ipital.”’ An exhibition, therefore, 
ff astronomical photographs will be 
greatly prized by the visitors. For 
the Director of the Ob- 
vatory, F.S. Archenhold,ventures 

to ask, in the name of the commit 
tee who are erecting the telescope, 
contributions for this museum. 
lhese photographs and also lantern 
of astronomical objects he 

hopes to be permitted to retain as 
the foundation foran astronomical 
museum to be permanently main- 
tained by the Grunewald Observa- 
tory. For this exhibition it is de- 
sired to get not only photographs of 
buildings and instruments, but plans 
of the buildings of observatories, re- 
produc’ ions of astronomical drawings 
and illustrations from published an- 

nals of observatories. 

We in the United States will be es- 
pecially interested in the new tele- 
scope. Being acountry which is al- 
most bristling with telescopes of 
moderately large aperture, the pro- 
posed establishment of a really large 
me in Germany will be pleasing to 
us. 

“ As the largest refractor hitherto 
erected in Germany has only been 
ne of 18 inches aperture,” writes 
Director Archenhold, “I am _ of 
pinion that great service would be 
rendered to astronomical science by 
the erection of a large telescope, 
which in its dimensions would be 
comparable to those which other 
nations have long since found the 
means to construct. After many 
years of continuous endeavor,I have 
at last, with the assistance of the 
Executive Committee and other pat- 
rons of science, succeeded in accom- 
plishing this design, on the occasion 
of the Berlin Industrial Exhibition, 
to be held thissummer. During the 
Exhibition, it is intended that the 
telescope shall as much as possible 
be used for scientific purposes, and 
at the close of the same, exclusively 
$0, 


this reason 


sides 


Reserving until a later date a full 
detailed description, it may be de- 
sirable to add here a few words as 
to the construction, which should 
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be regarded as entirely novel. The 
mounting is so arranged as to re 
ceive two objectives, of which one is 
designed for precise visual,the other 
four great light-gathering photo 
graphic observations. For this rea 
son the latter will be a double ob- 
jective of short focal length (20 to 
23 feet) and large aperture (43 inches) 
which for the present will be ex 
hibited in an unfinished condition,as 
the means for the purchase and pol- 
ishing of the enormous lenses, which 
have been very successfully cast by 
Dr. Schott, can only be raised dur- 
ing the Exhibition. The other ob- 
jective,on the contrary,is completed, 
and has an aperture of 28 inches 
and a focal length of 68 feet. 

he giass for the lenses, one set 
of which will be even larger than 
those of the Yerkes telescope of 
Chicago, has been furnished by 
Schott and Genossen of Jena, while 
the shaping of them will be done by 
Steinheil of Munich. The curious 
mounting will be constructed by the 
Berlin Machine Co., while the deli 
cate work, circles and graduations, 
will be by G. Meissner of Berlin. 

The ability of the manufacturers 
of glass to furnish even larger discs 
than those in use has been known for 
quite a while. For many years it 
was the optician who was obliged 
to wait until the glass-manufacturer 
could get his rough lenses cast,which 
was often only after many attempts, 
but within four or five years the tables 
have been turned and the glass men 
have been waiting for orders, guar- 
anteeing to furnish glass of excel- 
lent sizes even up to five feet in diam- 
eter. The size of aperture of the 
new telescope is therefore not so sur- 
prising as is the novel form of mount- 
ing. 

The telescope will not be covered 
with a dome, as is universally the 
case now, but by a cylindrical pro- 
tective envelope, the whole resem- 
bling in a way an enormous cannon, 
projecting from the pier which sup- 
ports it. Instead of the rounded 
dome, there will be this great cylin- 
der, which will be supported only at 
its inner end where it rests on the 
pier. The usual gear whereby the 
telescope follows the motions of the 
stars in the sky is secured by de- 
vices which move telescope,observer, 
envelope and all,and one would imag- 
ine, without really seeing it in oper- 
ation, at great disadvantagein many 
ways. The two telescopes, if there 
are to be two,must point in the same 
direction, since both are within 
the same envelope, while there is 
question of air currents, which with 
instruments of such powers as these 
will be would seemingly interpose 
serious objections to the novel 
mounting. The supporting of all the 
weight at one end, witha size of in- 
strument in which already the weight 
of the lenses tends to distort their 
figure and injure the images which 
they form, would seem less advan- 
tageous than the present method of 
supporting the telescope near its cen- 
tre. And again, if the telescopes 
are to be fastened to the cylinder 
which protects them, the weight here 
necessary to gain strength for its 
purposes will briny much material 
close to the tube, which exposed to 
atmospheric heat and cold will be 














slow in radiating this heat or cold, 
and will consequently injure the per- 
formance of the glass. But the test 
of these matters is in actually trying 
them, and this is what the Berliners 
intend to do. 





HE regular meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy will be held in 
Washington next week, when there 
will be brought together the flower 
of American science. The regular 
order of proceedings will be follow ed, 
beginning with Tuesday, a number 
of sessions being devoted to the pre- 
sentation of papers, while others 
which are not public will be for the 
transaction of business. Important 
among the items of the latter will be 
the consideration of means of pre 
serving the forests of the country. 
The Academy, by virtue of certain 
advantages or concessions given to 
it by the government, is expected in 
return to give certain opinions which 
may be considered as expert, and in 
later years this function has been 
more and more exercised. For quite 


a number of years a decision on 
sugar was the only question pre- 


sented to the Academy by Congress, 
but within a couple of years quite a 
number have been submitted,among 
them the establishment of the elec- 
trical units and the present one of 
forestry. Many papers have already 
been promised for the sessions by 
leading authorities in the country, 
while a large attendance is expected, 
besides which there will be the usual 
number of scientific men of leisure 
who assemble in Washington at these 
meetings and follow them with inter 
est although not themselves mem- 
bers of the Academy. Boston is al- 
ways well represented both in mem. 
bers and friends, 


HE semi-annual meeting of the 

Board of Directors of The Na- 
tional Household Economic Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago, April 8. 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards was nomi- 
nated as President of the Massachu- 
setts Household Economic Associa- 
tion, in place of Mrs. Minerva B. 
Tobey ; the nomination being made 
by Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, one of the 
directors. Mrs. Richards’s splendid 
work at the World’s Fair and in the 
University of Chicago has been much 
appreciated in that city. Her wel! 
known ability as Professor of Chem- 
istry in the Institute of Technology, 
especially as an expert in the analysis 
of water, has gained for her a 
noble reputation, and her election 
will be sure to produce valuable and 
much needed work in household 
economics and ensure a high stand- 
ard for the Association. 


A LATE number of the Laboratory 

Bulletin of Obelin College con- 
tains observations of bird migration 
by Lynds Jones, an assistant in the 
museum. Mr. Jones has been observ- 
ing the movements of birds since 
1884, his investigations having been 
begun at Grinneil, Iowa, and there 
continued for upwards of six years. 
The work is an important one, in- 
cluding as it does so large an amount 
of work in the field, for from one to 
ten hours of every day in the year 
were spent by Mr. Jones out of doors 
in search of information about the 
birds, and the paper which he pre- 
sents is gratifying in every way. 
Charts have been made by him show- 
ing the movements of the birds and 
these will be of the greatest interest 
to students. Since his stay in Ober- 
lin he has continued his work, 
although not so continuously, and 
these results are given as in com- 
parison with those pertaining to 
Iowa. Many curious facts have been 
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The ball bearings of a bicycle must be 
very hard. But they must not be brittle, 
or they will break easily, The CoLUMBIA 
method is 
right. Soft, Af 
tough steel -/] Ni 
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of running that makes 
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developed by this study. September 
is the favorite month for fall migra- 
tion,and the movement is particu- 
larly active late in that month. In 
point of species moving there is 
little difference between September 
and October, but the individuals are 
far more numerous in September. It 
is singular that srecies which come 
north late should go south again 
early, but this is so, some sixteen 
species proving thisrule. Mr. Jones 
finds that there are a number of 
things which influence migration ; 
the weather in the spring will have 
great effect upon it, while the con- 
tour of the country, its relation to 
streams and the like have much in- 
fluence on the movements of the 
birds. 
[el 
UR intelligent readers in Boston 
will make a great mistake un- 
less they attempt to arrange matters 
so as to hear Professor Bemis in his 
lectures at Perkins Hall. He will 
discuss in the remainining lectures, 
Bimetallism in the United States, 
The Monetary Outlook, and An 
Elastic Currency. 





HERR ANDREE’S POLAR BALLOON, 

HERE is much greater interest 

felt in Norway and Sweden 
just now over Flerr Andrée’s balloon 
expedition to the North Pole than in 
the vague reports about Dr. Nansen. 
The exploring balloon is already 
more than half completed, and it will 
be finished in another month, The 
severest tests are being applied to 
the texture and seams of the great 
bag as it is put together. The cloth 
is said to be much stronger than was 
contracted for, and the seams are 
still stronger than the cloth. 

A balloon house is being con- 
structed at Gottenburg, whence it 
will be transported in pieces to Spitz- 
bergen, where the ascension will 
begin. This house will be octagonal, 
about 80 feet high and 110 broad. 
The roof, which, of course, will be 
expansible, will be of balloon cloth. 
The walls and floor of the house will 
be covered with felt inside, so as to 
prevent damage by friction to the 
balloon, and the windows will be of 
gelatine instead of glass. 

It is found that a combination of 
sulphuric acid and malleable iron 
shavings yields the best hydrogen 
gas, and thirty-five tons of this mate- 
rial will be taken to Spitzbergen. It 
is expected that all the arrangements 
for the inflation of the balloon at 
Spitzbergen will be completed by 
the 25th of May. 
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A RAIN STORM. 
Tinkle, tinkle, 
Lightly fall 
On the peach-buds, pink and small ; 
Tip the tiny grass, and twinkle 
On the willows green and tall 
Tinkle, tinkle 
Faster now, 
Little rain-drops, smite and sprinkle 
Cherry bloom and apple-bough ! 
Pelt the elms, and show them how 
You can dash! 
And splash ! splash! splash ! 
While the thunder rolls and mutters,and the 
lightnings flash and flash ! 
Then eddy into curls 
Of a million misty swirls, 
And thread the air with silver,and embroider 
it with pearls ! 
And patter, patter, patter 
On the mossy flags, and clatter 
On the streaming window-pane 
Rain, rain, 
(in the leaves, 
And the eaves, 
And the turning weather-vane! 


Rush in torrents from the tip? 
Of the gable-peak, and drip 
In the garden-bed, and fill 
All the cuckoo-cups, and pour 
More and more 
In the tulip-bowls, and still 
Overspill 
In a crystal tide, until 
Every yellow daffudil 
Is flooded to its golden rim, and brimming 
o’er and o’er! 
Then as gently as the low 
Muftled whir of robin wings, 
Or a sweep of silver strings, 
ven so 
Take your airy April flight 
Through the merry April light, 
And melt into a mist of rainy music as you 
go 
THE ART OF FAULT-FINDING. 
| [ must needs be that offences 
come; fault-finding has it uses 
and must have an existence until we 
have that perfect world which 
neither you nor I, reader, will live 
to see, Children come into the 
world mere bundles of inherited 
ideas, shadowy and ill-defined for 
many years but slowly developing 
into fixed traits If we would have 
these traits develop symmetrically 
into a well balanced whole, we must 
criticise, and that with wearisome 
frequency. ‘The children are experi- 
menting with life, and, so far as they 
can make their own deductions from 
their success or failure, may be 
spared criticism; but the basis of 
their experiments needs such modi- 
fication, even where it needs not to 
be swept entirely away, that we can- 
not escape from the duty of fault- 
finding. Even the grown ups have 
not completed their work and 
blunder painfully in applying the 
wisdom they have been for years 
slowly acquiring. Mistakes must 
be corrected, wrongs must be set 
right. 

The great difficulty is that in this 
as in everything else there is a 
wrong way and a right way, and too 
often irreparable injury is inflicted 
by the use of the wrong way. We 


are all so restive under criticism 
that it would seem that the effort to 
apply it wisely would be constantly 
made and would be highly success- 
ful. Instead of this, there are many 
households where the friction pro- 
duced by even necessary fault-find- 
ing is the source of pain and, worse 
still, disunion. The children 


are 
greeted with a chorus of rebuke 
whenever they enter a room. 

‘¢ Don't slam the door.”’ ‘“ Don't 
track mud over the clean floor.” 
“Don’t leave your coat on the 
chair.” 


It is obvious that the establishing 
habits of consideration for others, of 
neatness and of order, is most im- 
portant ; and yet these reproofs are 
reiterated in the impatient ear of 
the child until they produce indiffer- 
ence or even absolute rebellion. 

‘Now it’s about time to tell me 
something to do;” was the very 
natural if impertinent retort of one 
little rascal who found himself 
utterly weary of hearing the word 

Don’t’ sounded in his ears. The 
same impatience of criticism per 
vades the mind of the servants, who 
are only children of a larger growth, 
and they go about their work ina 
half-hearted way, having lost all 
interest in it through constant 
criticism. 

It is quite obvious that, important 
and even necessary as the correc- 
tion of faults is, there are certain 
qualities that render it a very obnox 
ious office to its objects—or victims 
as they are apt tostyle themselves 
and that in proportion as we are 
able to rid our criticism of those 
qualities willit be acceptable and 
efficacious. In short, it is very 
desirable to discover the right way 
to find fault. In the first 
such criticism carries with 
implication of superiority on the 
part of the critic which is often 
difficult to bear, especially when 
the offender acknowledges no such 
claim to superiority. A child will 
bear patiently advice from its parent 
which would be quickly resented if 
proceeding from brother or sister. 
One’s vanity is sensitive 
childhood—an unworthy trait, of 
course, but one which must be 
handled very gingerly by the wise 
counsellor. It is this quality more 
than any other which causes fault- 
finding between husband and wife 
to result in such bitter dissension. 
Before marriage, each seemed to see 
only admirable traits in the other, 
and love thus sweetly fed grew day 
by day; after marriage, a late 
dinner, or a failure to cook the oat- 
meal properly, calls for such severe 
censure that love withers and fades 
away most deplorably. In many 
cases it is evident that the severe 
critic is in no way entitled to sit 
{hus in judgment, and so the criti- 
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cism is vivlently rejected even 
though in itself it may be valuable. 

Many times fault-finding proceeds 
so evidently from the irritability of 
the fault-finder's own temper, that a 
valuable suggestion faiis to carry 
any weight; and should it at the 
same time fall into a mind already 
fretted by private vexation, its failure 
is doubly ensured. 

‘‘We all hate to be found fault 
with,” said a wise woman not long 
ago, “though I confess it is often 
good for us. But when I find my- 
self getting angry over itl firstask my- 
selfif my friend can have been worried 
about anything ; and next, whether 
I am worried about anything myself. 
By that time I have got all over 
being cross and am ready to see if, 
after all, the criticism isn’t worth 
something.” So if we leave out the 
perscnal factor in our fault-finding— 
a difficult but by no means impossible 
thing—we shall find ourselves mak 
ing fewer criticisms, but those we 
do make will carry more weight. 

Another thing to avoid is the very 
common one of finding fault when 
the thing is done and cannot be 
remedied. Time, words, and love 
are all wasted in pointing out evils 
for which there is no longer a 
remedy, instead of searching for the 
best means of preventing the con- 
sequences of the wrong. 

Our good old minister used to 
fret much about the thin attendance 
at prayer-meetings and in bad 
weather, never failing to scold well 
the few faithful ones who put aside 
their own comfort and convenience 
and attended the service. 


‘How could leave 


you my um- 
brella at the office? You are so 
inexcusably careless.” ‘* Why didn’t 
you put your purse in your bag? 


You might have known you would 
lose it.”’ 

If the moral drawn from these 
accidents were to act as a useful 
lesson for the future, there might be 
a certain wisdom in pointing it out, 
but as a matter of fact it never does. 
Exactly the same combination of 
circumstances never recurs, and 
there has to be a new moral for the 
next set. Nor are those who are 
especially sensitive to blame from 
their little world the most backward 
in offering it. On 
they seem peculiarly officious in 
pointing out and magnifying the 
defects of others. 

The value of praise judiciously 
intermingled with fault-finding can- 
not be too highly estimated ; that 
is, if the motive be really to compass 


the contrary, 


the improvement of the offender, 
and not his punishment through 
vexation of spirit. 

The teacher who says—“ Your 


sentences are beautifully formed and 
the spelling is excellent. If the 
handwriting was as good, it would 
be a perfect lesson. Try and take 
more pains next time ’’—is likely to 
get a better result than the one who 
hastily thrusts back the manuscript 
with the impatient comment—“ No- 
body can read such a scrawl as 
that. Ifyou can’t write you’d better 
go back to the A BC room”— 
before the whole school. 

And this suggests another point: 
that criticism to be most useful 
should not be mortifying. Much 
harm is done in the home bv rebukes 
administered at the table or in the 
presence of strangers. A few words 
spoken in the privacy of a duologue 
will be far more effective than the 
most exhaustive criticism delivered 
before a company. Remember that 
love is better than good judgment 
or even good housekeeping, though 
someShusbands do not seem to think 
so. 
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Che very first element in the Art 
of Fault-finding is not to find fault 
at all. A golden silence, if you can 
find nothing to praise, is immensely 
soothing and healing to the wounded 
spirit conscious of its own failures 
and dreading to have them dragged 


forth into the glare of day. Gener- 
ous praise for what is lovely and of 
good report ought to be easy of 


bestowal, especially upon those we 
ve. It is uplifting to the soul and, 
ike mercy, ‘blesses both him that 
gives and him that takes.’ 
Fault-finding is at best an un- 
gracious pathway which even angels 
ight fear to tread, though fools 
hurry along it without hesitation. 
[ts exercise calls for that invaluable 
juality which is at the bottom of all 
success, and which deserves to be 
spelled always with a capital—that 
juality called Tact. It makes 
ywards of the timid and turns 
enitence into defiance. In _ the 
sand of the unwise it isa weapon 
vhich wounds self-respect and de- 
stroys the peace of home. And yet 
ts uses are beneficent. If we guard 
gainst its misuse, it will prove a 
staff for the trembling form and a 
guide for the untried feet. Perhaps 
safest way is to begin by finding 
fault so sharply with ourselves, that 
ve are glad to soften our censure of 
thers. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cream of Canned Peas.— 
eas from the can intoa colander 
and pour cold water over them to 
remove the taste of the tin. Drain 
ind heat slightly in quarter of a cup 
f water. Rub them through a 
strainer, gradually adding a 

t of hot water which will help to 
separate the pulp from the skins. 
Put the pea pulp and milk (1 qt.) on 
boil; add 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 
iltspoonful pepper, 1-2 teaspoonful 


Turn the 


iar; then 1 tablespoonful butter 
ind 1 tablespoonful flour, which 
have first been cooked together. 
Stir as it thickens and, as the pea 


pulp will vary in thickening quality, 

may be necessary to add more 
milk or water if too thick, or to let 
it cook longer if too thin. Remem- 
ber that all vegetable cream soups 
become thicker as they cool and 
should be served very hot. 


Potato Marbles.— These are cut 
from large potatoes witha French 
vegetable cutter, cooked in boiling 
salted water ten to twelve minutes, 


Orange Jelly in Baskets.—Twelve 
good oranges, Floridas preferred. 
if to be made in the basket, the first 
operation must be as follows: With 
a very sharp knife makea cut across 
the stem end of the orange, one 
side of the hole of the stem, and 

alf way through the fruit, making 
another cut half an inch from this 
and in the same way. ‘This makes 
the handle. Turn the fruit and 
make an incision at right angles to 
the cut made for the handle, joining 
the two cuts, and so detaching the 
piece between. Turn the fruit and 
do the same on the opposite side. 
This forms the basket, and now the 
fruit must be cut out very carefully, 
notpiercing the skin anywhere. 

Loosen with a teaspoon and 
scoop out the whole, as well as as 
much of the white as can be scraped 
: Squeeze out every drop of 

ein a lemon squeezer and pour 
ona box of gelatine to soak for 
half an hour. Then set the bowl 
in boiling water, and stir till the 
gelatine is all dissolved. One large 
Cup of sugar, and if desired, one gill 
of curacoa, are now to be added, 
and the baskets, which have been 
set in a shallow dish, filled full and 








set awayto harden. There will be 
a little over, which is to be hardened 
and then crumbed up with a fork. 
Dish the baskets on a pretty 
round dish, and put the crumbled 
jelly between them, tying small 
bows of ribbon on the handles. If 
there is not enough juice to make 
three pints, the quantity must be 
made up with boiling water. Trouble- 
some as it sounds, it is really not 
difficult, the knack of cutting being 
soon acquired, and for either desert 
or a supper dish fora small company 
it is one of the prettiest and most 
satisfactory that can be made. 


‘ 


SCRAPPLE. 


OME time ago a correspondent 
S of THe COMMONWEALTH asked 
for information regarding Scrapple, 
a well known viand of Dutch origin. 
Two or three receipts were given at 
the time, and we here add two more 
which may be regarded as perfectly 
reliable, being taken from the House- 
keepers’ column af Table Talk. 

Che editor of this department will 
be glad to receive and print such 
inquiries at any time, as_ well as 
communications containing informa- 
tion on any of the subjects which 
are likely to interest our readers. 

We have to thank our correspon- 
dents for some excellent receipts 
already published and for the promise 
of others which will appear later. 


SCRAPPLE—NO. I. 


l'ake a pig’s jowl, the liver and 
heart and the feet. Clean thoroughly, 
put in a_ kettle, cover with cold 
water and cook till the bones can be 
easily removed from the meat. Chop 
fine and season with salt, pepper 
and sage. Strain the liquor and 
return with the chopped meat to 
the fire. Thicken with one cupful 
of buckwheat flour and enough corn 
meal to make it the consistency of 
mush. Cook for forty-five minutes, 
then pour into wetted molds and set 
ina cold place. When used, cut in 
slices and fry brown. 


SCRAPPLE—NO 2. 


Scrape and thoroughly clean a 
hog’s head; split it, take out the 
eyes and brain. Cover with cold 
water and simmer until the bones 
can be removed. ‘lake from the 
fire, remove the bones and chop the 
meat fine. Skim all the fat from the 
water, strain and return it to the 
fire with the chopped meat. Season 
very highly with salt, pepper and 
such powdered herbs as may be 
desired. Sift in slowly enough corn 
meal to make a mush and cook one 
hour, stirring often. Pour into 
wetted molds and keep in a cold 
place, slicing as needed. 


SWEDISH COOKERY. 


HERE is much that can be 
learned of competent Swedish 
cooks. Those who are really valu- 
able have gone through systematic 
training in their own country. The 
standard of excellence is high there, 
and the cooks are trained to respect 
the material intrusted to them, 
making careful and judicious use of 
it. 

Throughout most of the century, 
since the election of Napoleon’s 
aide-de-camp, Bernadotte, as their 
Crown Prince, Sweden has been 
greatly influenced by French stan- 
dards of tastein literature, manners, 
dress and in the household arts, and 
exceptionally in that of cooking. 
Yet there is a decided difference be- 
tween French and Swedish cooking, 
which would especially commend 


the latter to the average American, 
as better suited to our tastes and 
Swedish dishes are less 


needs. 


highly seasoned than French, and 


they are more substantial. 

Entrées of various kinds, giving 
imposing length to the menu but 
not satisfying the appetite or giving 
much reinforcement to the vital 
powers, are not in theirline. Excel. 
lent methods of cooking meat and 
fish, delicate sauces for both, rolls, 
biscuits, pancakes and many light, 
inexpensive, quickly made, whole- 
some and tempting sweet dishes are 
among the specialties of the Swedes. 
Instruction in the preparation of 
most of these dishes could be clearly 
and practically given, and each 
family in which they are introduced 
would be decidedly benefited by the 
acquisition of knowledge so service 
able. 
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TAKE TIME TO THINK. 


OREIGN bodies in the nose, of 
all sorts and conditions, are 
now and then deposited there by 
children; and unless blowing will 
remove them they had better be left 
in place until a specialist can be con- 
sulted. Their mere presence, says 
Table Talk, will do no harm, and 
hasty and unskilled efforts for thei: 
removal may result in serious injury. 
Non-interference must be strenuously 
insisted upon with regard to foreign 
bodies in the ear until the child can 
be placed in competent hands. Left 
alone in the auditory canal, tempo- 
rary deafness at the most will result, 
while unskilled attempts at removal 
may end in permanent impairment 
of hearing or even death. 

Aural literature is full of examples 
of foreign bodies which have lain for 
years in the canal, and their pres- 
ence has not even caused loss of 
hearing or inconvenience. In one 
case a piece of slate pencil had been 
resting there for half a century, and 
in another a coral bead for the same 
period, lacking five years. Even a 
pea which, with its property of 
swelling under moist conditions, 
might be supposed to be productive 
of discomfort, has lain hidden for 
two years. 

These instances are referred to 
not because the presence of these 
objects in the ear is a desirable or a 
pleasant condition, but to show how 
absolutely harmless such things are 
and how proper it is to wait for wise 
hands and keen eyes to remove them. 
Insects, which now and then find 
their way into the aural opening of 
a child, may sometimes be driven 
out by alittle warm water dropped 
in upon them. Or they may be 
smothered first by a few drops of 
warm sweet oil to relieve the suffer- 
ing caused by their movements, and 
then washed out by very gently 
syringing the ear with tepid water. 
Should this fail to clear the canal no 
harm will result if the dead insect 
remains in the ear until a physician 
can conveniently be consulted. 

Under no circumstance should 
hairpins, tooth picks, ear scoops or 
other instruments be used upon the 
ear except by one sufficiently trained 
to the work. 


WOMAN visiting in Ireland was 
delighted with a certain hot 

cake served at breakfast. From the 
native cook of her hostess she duly 


got the receipt: “ You must take 
more than you’d think of flour, 
ma’am, just what you’d know of 


butter, the slightest taste in life of 
baking powder and the fill of the 
small jug of milk.” 

A new arrival as priestess of an 
uptown kitchen was giving to her 
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mistress the other day her formula 
for a certain sort of gingerbread: 

‘And then comes the molasses, 
mum,” recited the cook. ‘ Ye want 
about three gullups of molasses.”’ 

‘Gullups, Ann ?” interrupted her 
wondering listener: “what are 
they?” 

“Oh sure, don’t ye know, mum,” 
replied Ann, “‘whin molasses is run- 
ning out of the jug it comes in 
gullups like—them’s what I mean.” 

SOLID THROUGH TRAINS. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS OF ANY CLASS. 


Entire trains consisting of bag- 
gage cars, buffet sleeping cars and 
elegant day coaches, lighted by gas, 
heated by steam and with all the 
modern improvements, are run be- 
tween New York and Chicago every 
— in the year via West Shore and 

Nickel Plate Roads. Superb dining 
cars west of Buffalo and coaches in 
charge of uniformed colored porters. 

For lowest rates via this popular 
route apply to your nearest ticket 
agent or address F. J. Moore, Gen’l 
Agent, Nickel Plate Road, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY. 


d you want to do the very last 

sweet thing in art — if you want 
to be dans le mouvement: ‘in it,’ in 
fact-~take up artistic lithography, 
that is the very latest agony, my 
word on’t. Everyone with any pre 
tentions to originality is trying it — 
so it will soon cease to be original. 
Will Rothenstein, an old comarade 
d atelier in Paris, is doing them — 
Charles Shannon, one of the very 
strongest of the younger English 
Pre Raphaélite illustrators, has tried 
his hand at them. Anquetin, Rivitre, 
Besnard and _ Bonnard, clever 
Frenchmen, are doing a number ; 
and, last and most important, Mr. 
Whistler, past-master in all art, is 
not only responsible for the revival 
of this one but has a'so produced 
the best examples of it. He pub- 
lished some years ago a number of 
prints —- done in wash, chiefly night 
effects—in their way the finest 
things done in lithography. Now 
he has chosen of late to work chiefly 
in line on process paper (from which 
a drawing may be transferred to 
the lithographic stone) These 
drawings are also very interesting, 
though, to my mind they are neither 
so charming nor so masterly as his 
old flat wash lithographs. 

A word or two as to the materia's 
and technique of lithography may 
not be amiss ; for though of course, 
dear reader, you know all about 
them, still you may like to have 
your memory refreshed. 

Some old boy out in Germany dis- 
covered a peculiar kind of limestone, 
very close in grain, on which one 
might draw with greasy chalk or with 
ink made from that chalk. Then 
they put the stone in a bath of weak 
nitric acid and water; the part 
drawn upon is protected, the rest of 
the stone is very slightly lowered. 
Then if the stone be covered with 
gum and so let dry, you can ink it 
in such a way that the ink only 
sticks to thedrawing. From this 
you can print as from any engrav- 
ing. 

This kind of drawing, being easy 
to make and not’ expensive, became 
immensely popular,and almost all art- 
ists had a shy at it, Daumier and Ga- 
varni’s caricatures were inlithograph. 
Delacroix did lithographs; so did 
Deverica and Jean Gigoux and, I 
think, most of the  romaticists. 
Strange to say, | once came on an 
early lithograph by Charles Chaplin, 
the painter of delicate feminine inde- 
cencies. It was very different from 
his later work, representing, as it 
did, the Prodigal Son, herding swine 
in the forest, dark and sombre ! 

William Morris Hunt did some ex- 
quisite lithographs from six of his 
pictures shortly after his return to 
America. They did not, however, 
meet with the success they deserved. 
One is of a little violet girl whom he 
had painted in Paris. She isa pretty 
little creature who sits beforea carved 
stone wall. Another was a snow 
scene with deer in the forest of Fon- 
tainbleau. I don’t think, however, 
that Hunt ever tried it after this, his 
first attempt. Among the English- 
men, Prout was the great man at it. 
(Don’t you remember how Ruskin is 
always boring us to death about the 


{ notabilities. 


architectural drawing of Prout %) 
In France, Isabey was facile princess. 
There seemed to be no kind of litho- 
graphic work to which he could not 
turn his hand; wash, chalk, pen and 
ink, he was equally good at them all. 

Just why lithography, after hav- 
ing been so much the vogue, should 
have gone out of fashion again would 
be hard to say. I rather think one 
reason was that many designs were 
done in such odious taste that peo- 
ple sickened of the idea of any litho- 
graphs. ‘They used to be printed on 
a disgusting yellow ground, which 
gave a nauseous look to the whole 
mess. ‘Then I fancy that the com 
ing in of chromo-lithography turned 
lithographers’ attention from work 
in black and white, besides putting 
the whole name of lithography in 
rather bad odor for artistic nostrils. 
Add to this the great improvement 
of wood engraving, the coming in of 
process ‘half tone’ reproduction, 
and the great craze for etching which 
raged about ten years ago; each had 
its share in depreciating the value of 
and hurting the liking for lithogra- 
phy. Through it all, however, very 
good lithographs have still been 
done, where one saw every year at 
the Salon excellent examples of lith- 
ographic work. 

Still, these causes have not entirely 
done away with all reason for litho- 
graphy. It yet remains the most 
direct, easy and personal method 
by which an artist may express him- 
self for reproduction. Etching is 
very artistic, but requires immense 
care in preparing and printing; 
whereas from experience I can say 
that anyone who knows how to 
draw can do a lithographic drawing 
that will reproduce as well as it was 
drawn. That is saying a good deal, 
as anyone wlio has seen one of his 
pen-and-inks reproduced by process 
will say. And it is on this account, 
I think, that the very strong move- 
ment is being made to reintroduce 
the art—this time as a most direct 
way for artists toexpress themselves 
for reproduction, rather than a 
method for illustrators to show 
technical cleverness. 


As to some of the revivers, Mr. 
Whistler, who adorns everything he 
touches, has, as I said, done some 
very charming drawings; yet I do 
not think that his latest work in this 
line is his best. Mr. Charles 
Shannon has doné some good work. 
I recall especially a charming draw- 
ing of some children playing, done 
in white line. This, if I understand 
it, is done by putting an even tone 
over the stone and then scraping 
out white lines, as if one were draw- 
ing with chalk. Mr. Will Rotten- 
stein did, some years ago, a number 
of very clever heads of English 
Anquetin, that strange 
genuis of Montmartre who at one 
moment suggests Manet, in the 
next the Japanese, has done a num- 
ber of lithographs, haunting in their 
weirdness and great power. He is 
a singular fellow, by the way, with 
the head of Michael Angelo on the 
shoulders of a Rapin. 

I too (shall I not confess it ?) have 
tried my hand at this game with 
very interesting results—to myself, 
if tono one else. Mr. Bowles, of 
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Modern Art, gave me some process 
paper, and with much fear and 
trembling I essayed my first draw- 
ing. First catch your model. I had 
a very charming one, in an interest- 
ing pose. I'm sure | don’t know 
the correct way of managing the 
paper; I stuck mine on a canvas 
with thumb-tacks and covered it 
with a piece of tissue paper, tearing 
off bits as | wanted to draw on one 
or another part. You see, as the 
stone absorbs all grease, you mustn’t 
let your hand touch it for an instant. 
Another difficult thing was 
managing the crayon. I used the 
hardest variety of lithographic 
chalk, sharpened to a chisel edge. 
It is very necessary that the stroke in 
drawing shall be clean cut, precise, 
and firm, else it will not reproduce 
well. For this reason, perhaps, the 
hands and dress in my drawing 
fared rather better in the proof than 
did the more timidly treated head. 
Still, for a first try, it was not so 
bad, and I feel quite enthusiastic on 
this matter of lithography. 

What will be the future of artistic 
lithography? I cannot see why it 
may not be very considerable. The 
tendency of art in these days is con- 
Sstantly toward the expression of 
individuality, and lithography offers 
the simplest and easiest of ways to 
do it in. The chalk is, I think, a 
much more sympathetic medium 
than pen and ink, more capable of 
responding tothe caprice or nervous- 
ness of the artist. There is ro 
effect which cannot be got by it, 
line values or even color. 

This brings up the interesting 
question of lithography in color. 
The chromo of commerce is not a 
lovely article, but there is no more 
reason why an artist’s colored litho 
graph should be like one of these 
than that an etching by Rembrandt 
should be like the ordinary ‘ slicked- 
up’ etching sold in the print-shops. 
There seems no doubt that the 
proper way to do these isto mix 
your tones and put them edge to 
edge, as the Japanese do in their 
block prints, instead of trying the 
ordinary chromolithographic method 
of superimposing tints. [am curious 
to see how a chromo lithograph 
would look, done in small touches 
like an Impressionist picture. There 
should be six stones—one for red, 
for yellow, blue, green, orange, 
purple. There might be six or 
twelve more for darker values. 
Thornley, a well known French 
lithographer, reproduced some of 
Monet’s paintings, but in what 
manner I do not know, 

Well, I think artistic lithography 
has come to stay; and you art 
amateurs who like to be thought 
connoisseurs, pray keep your eyes 
peeled for them. ; 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 


‘igs oe opened again for the 

Spring term on April 9. 

On Monday, April 13, the Philo- 
sophical Society held a joint meet- 
ing with the Biological Society for 
the discussion of Evolution of Con- 
sciousness. 

The Tenney House gave a dance 
on Saturday evening which proved 
very enjoyable. 

A fine collection of historical 
paintings was on exhibition at the 
Academy of Music for two days last 
week. This exhibition was of 
interest to the college students, many 
of whom attended it. 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 14, 
an event long expected with eager- 
ness took place, when the recital by 
Paderewski occurred. The recital 
opened with a sonata of Beethoven’s. 
Paderewski played one of his own 
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composition during the afternoon, 
and closed the recital with a compo. 
sition of Liszt. Many of the audi 
ence lingered without to catch a 
glimpse of the famous pianist as h¢ 
went to his carriage, but they were 
disappointed, as he passed out before 
them. The girls were enthusiastic 
about the recital, and will not soon 
forget Paderewski’s visit to North 
ampton. 

Che Soule Photographic Compan, 
have hada delightful and interest 
ing exhibition of photographs of 
famous paintings and sculptures at 
the Forbes Library during part of 
the past week. 





M* William Ordway Partridge’s 

equestrian statue of Ger 
Grant is to be unveiled in Brookly: 
a weck from today. It will be set 
up in front of the Union Leagu 
Club of that city, with appropr 
ceremonies. ‘This statue, which was 
modelled by Mr. Partridge at his 
studio in Milton and cast in bronx 
at Chicopee, will stand as one of 
that gifted sculptor’s great works 
It demonstrates, perhaps more {| 
than any of his previous productions, 
his genius for dealing with a subject 
on the heroic scale. 


——— 


MAGAZINES, 


In the May number of the Century 
Miss Eliza R. Scidmore writes of the 
present aspects of the Alaska bound 
ary question. Miss Scidmore shows 
that the acceptance of the Cameron 
Line, which is put forward by the 
Dominion Government, would 
only take from the United States 
several rich mineral sections, but its 
most unique scenic possessions 
The Stikine River would go, whic! 
John Muir says is‘a Yosemite on 
hundred miles long,’ the Taku Inlet, 
Glacier Bay, and, finally, the great 
Muir Glacier itself. This would pre- 
vent United States steamers ‘from 
landing passengers in this region, 
just as the Canadian excursion 
steamer has been debarred for want 
of a custom-house. 


It is said that Mexican millers 
have to pay thirty-two separate taxes 
before they can get wheat from the 
field to the consumer in the form of 
flour. This is of a piece with the 
whole system of taxes in Mexico, 
which is set forth by David A. Wells 
in an article on Taxation in Liter- 
ature and History, to appear in Ap 
pletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for May. Some very curious and 
oppressive taxes prevailing in France 
before the Revolution are described 
in the same paper. 


The Lincoln paper inthe May Mc- 
Clure’s will contain some very inter- 
esting unpublished letters and anec- 
dotes, showing Lincoln’s. rare tact 
and sagacity as a political manager, 
even as a young man. __siIt will also 
describe Lincoln’s life in Washing: 
ton as a member of Congress in 
1847-1849, and reproduce from the 
newspaper in which it was _ reported 
at the time an important but now un- 
known speech of Lincoln’s made in 
New England in 1848. A number 
of rare pictures will appear with the 
paper. 

Thomas A. Edison contributes to 
a symposium on the Réntgen rays 
that is to appear in the May number 
of The Century. Mr. Edison sums 
up in thirteen conclusions the result 
of his experiments. A number of 
cathodographs differing from thos¢ 
heretofore printed accompany the 
articles. 


Pending problems for wage-earners 
will be discussed in Appletons’ Pop- 
ular Science Monthly for May by A. 
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E. Outerbridge, Jr., who has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for seeing 
both the employers’ side of these 
problems and that of the employees. 
He warns wage-earners to beware of 
socialism and other errors in seeking 
the advancement that they desire. 


EL DORADO, 


9 regard to that portion of ter- 
ritory in South America the 


title tv which is now claimed by both 
British Guiana and Venezuela, 
nothing more interesting has ap- 
peared in print than the following 
passages, taken by permission of 
Harper & Brothers from advance 
sheets of the new book entitled Ven- 
ezuela: the Land where it’s Always 
Summer, by William Eleroy Curtis: 

It was within this disputed terri- 
tory between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon that the ancient voyageurs 
ocated the mythical city of Manoah, 
pon the silver lake of Parima — the 
E!| Dorado upon which the wonder 
and the greed of two centuries were 


yncentrated; the country upon 
which more ambition rested than 
iny man has ever known. Said Sir 
Walter Raleigh: “I have many 


years had knowledge by relation of 
that mighty, rich and beautiful em- 
pireof Guayana, and of that great 

and golden city which the Spaniards 

call El Dorado, and the natives 

Manoah. Whatsoever prince shall 

possess it, that prince shall be lord 

ff more gold and of amore wealthy 

possession than either the King of 

Spain or the Great Turk.” 

It was not more than ten years 
after the return of Columbus from 
his first voyage that strange tales 
vere heard about the courts of Eu 
rope concerning a mysterious city 
situated in some vague place upon 
ferra Firma where were untold 
treasures of gold and silver and 
precious stones. ‘Tidings of this 
barbaric splendor were brought 
home by every voyageur, and each 
caravel that left the shores of Europe 
carried ambitious and avaricious 
men, who hoped, if they did not ex- 
pect, to share its plunder before 
their return to Spain. But this al- 
luring El Dorado was not a piace. 
Itwasaman. The term signifies 
‘the gilded,’ and was originally ap- 
plied to a mythical king, who every 
morning was sprinkled with gold- 
dust by his slaves, 

According to Father Gumilla, one 
of the most reliable of theearly writ- 
ers,the fable originally referred to the 
source of the wealth found among the 
Indians along the coast of Cartha- 
gena and Santa Marta. Vasca 
Nufiez de Baiboa reported tidings he 
gained of it from friendly Indians 
upon the Isthmus of Panama, and 
while searching for this city he dis- 
covered the Pacific Ocean. When 
Mexico was plundered and the 
treasures of Montezuma were scat- 
tered among the nobles of Spain; 
when Pizarro had stripped the inno- 
cent Incas of the millions their in- 
dustry had acquired, the avarice of 
the invaders was not only not sati- 
ated, but was more fiercely inflamed, 
and El Dorado, the highest prize in 
the grand lottery of the conquest, 
remained yet to be drawn. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century 
cupidity and credulity were excited 
tothe highest degree. The seaman- 
Ship, the science, and the chivalry 
of all Europe were called out by this 
golden phantom, so possible, so 
actual, so alluring ; and more enter- 
prise, more endurance, and more 
valor were wasted in its pursuit than 
were ever expended before or since 
in peace or war. The first tangible 
evidence of the existence of the 
mythical city was brought to Europe 





by Gonzales Ximenes de Casada, a 
treacherous knight who was sent out 
by Pizarro on an exploring expedi- 
tion after the conquest of Peru. 

After the peaceful Incas had been 
subjugated, their palaces and tem- 
ples plundered, and their cities de- 
stroyed, the restless and reckless 
free-booters that had been attracted 
to Peru gave Pizarro a great deal of 
trouble. The viceroy deemed it 
prudent to keep them occupied, for 
a community of idle men of that 
character were capable of infinite 
mischief. lherefore, as the fable 
had reached Lima, Pizarro organized 
an expedition of several hundred 
soldiers and several thousand Indian 
slaves to carry their supplies and 
equipment, and sent them over the 
Andes, under the command of his 
brother Gonzalo, in search of the 
Gilded King. A more desperate 
and turbulent band of ruffians was 
never turned loose upon the world ; 
but, fortunately, few of them re- 
turned The great majority left 
their bones and armor lying unburied 
upon the rocky slopes of the Andes 
and among the forests that hide the 
affiuents of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon. 

Gonzales Ximenes de Casada, who 
was an officer of low rank in the ex- 
pedition, with a handful of selected 
mutineers, deserted his commander, 
stole his food, and, finding the 
sources of the Orinoco, followed that 
riverin canoes, while young Pizarro 
narrowly escaped death from starva- 
tion. ‘To avoid the consequences of 
his desertion, when he arrived in 
Spain Casada told most fabulous 
stories of his experience, and for 
that reason was welcomed as a hero 
instead of being hung as a knave. 
One Antonio Galvano wrote a book 
called ‘he Discoveries of the World, 
describing Casada’s adventures, and 
that volume caused more heart-burn- 
ing and brain-fever in Europe than 
all the doctors of medicine or geog- 
raphy could cure. Casada described 
a city called El Dorado, which he 
claimed to have found in the midst 
of a great white lake, whose mean- 
est house, he said, surpassed in 
grandeur the palaces of the Incas 
and the Aztecs and the temples 
Pizarro and Cortez had plundered 
and overthrown. 

‘* Allthe vessels in the kitchen,” 
wrote this merciless liar, ‘‘are of 
gold and silver studded with dia- 
monds and precious stones. In this 
house are statues of solid gold as 
large as giants, and other figures in 
proportion of the beasts, birds, fishes, 
trees, and herbs of his kingdom; 
yea, and robes and budgets, and 
chests, and troughs of solid gold. 
There is a garden of pleasure in the 
island where the people are wont to 
recreate, in which are also figures of 
gold and silver of an invention and 
magnificence the like of which was 
never seen. And the king of that 
country, yea, and all his court, wear 
apparel of the most famous texture, 
so that it doth appear like garments 
sprinkled with gold and silver from 
his sandals to his crown.” 

These falsehoods were read and 
believed in all the courts of Europe, 
and cost the lives of thousands of 
the bravest knights of two cen- 
turies, who plunged into the green 
gulfs of the Amazon and the Orin- 
oco, never to emerge again. Casada 
brought lumps of virgin gold picked 
up in Guiana to prove his words, and 
even the fable of the Amazons 
seemed as true as the Gospels to ex- 
plorers who had seen the Carib 
women in Hispaniola and Jamaica, 
and along the Spanish Main, fighting 
as warriors by their husband’s sides. 

One of the most tragic and roman- 
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tic stories of the search for El 
Dorado concerns the fate of Pedro 
de Ursua, a noble, handsome, gener- 
ous, and popular young knight of 
Navarre, who was sent by his uncle, 
the Viceroy of Peru, atthe head ofa 
large army to find and plunder the 
city that was paved with silver, and 
the river that flowed over sands of 
gold. His sweetheart, Dofa Inez 
de Atienza, was a beautiful young 
woman of Trujillo, and hers was 
no common love. Although gently 
nurtured and of delicate physique, 
accustomed to surroundingsoft luxury 
and refinement, she insisted upon 
sharing his adventures and _hard- 
ships, and, as the ancient chronicler 
quaintly expresses it, ‘forsook not 
her lord in his travels even unto 
death.’ Inez de Atienza is the 
heroine of the Orinoco as Madame 
Godin is of the Amazon. 

Ursua was assassinated by his 
disappointed lieutenants after the 
expedition had been out four months, 
and a few days aft:rwards a fiend 
incarnate, named Aguirre, caused 
Inez to be murdered in her sleep 
because her mattress took up too 
much room in his boat. The pious 
chronicler of the expedition ex- 
claims: ‘* The birds mourned on the 
trees, the wild beasts of the forest 
lamented, the waters murmured their 
grief, the fish groaned beneath them, 
and the winds execrated the deed 
when the wicked Llamoso cut the 
veins of her beautiful white neck 
while she was sleeping, and let the 
blood of her pure heart flow away.” 

She was buried on the banks of 
the Orinoco, among the forests in 
the foot-hills of the Andes. The 
men who followed Aguirre were so 
touched by her fate that they 
gathered flowers to cover her grave, 
and cut this epitaph in the bark of a 
tree under which she was laid: 


This is the burial-place of one whose beauty 
and faithfulness are unequalled, and 
whom cruel men slew without cause. 


Columbus and Raleigh, the two 
most gifted and conscientious of 
American explorers, told tales that 
were even more fabulous than thé 
legends of Casada, and nobody 
doubted their truth. John Milton 
himself lent them credence in Para- 
dise Lost, and the blessing of the 
pope gave a sanctity to the search 
for the savage Croesus. Columbus 
was derided, Cortez was sneered at, 
and Pizarro was pronounced an im- 
postor, but the world, which always 
vibrates between absolute scepticism 
and absolute credulity, finally came 
to believe not only in them, but in 
everything their imitators told. 

The nuggets of gold and the 
rudely wrought images and orna- 
ments of the same metal which Sir 
Walter Raleigh laid at the feet of 
Queen Elizabeth when he returned 
from his exploration of the Orinoco 
doubtless came from the now famous 
mine of Fl Callao, but the El Dorado 
was neverfound. No courage could 
overcome, no persistence could dis- 
cover what did not exist, and the 
fabulous king of the fabulous island 
still sits on his fabulous throne, 
covered from his fabulous crown to 
his fabulous sandals with the fabu- 
lous dust of gold. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 
{From Notes and Queries. } 

That it is very ill lucke to have a 
Hare crosse one in the high way. 
That to have yellow speckles on the 
nailes of ones hand is a great signe 
of death. That when the left 
cheeke burnes, it is a sign some bodi 
talkes well of you, but if the right 
cheeke burnes it is a signe of ill. 
That when a mans nose bleeds but 
a drop or two, thatit is a signe of 


DON’T STOP 
TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurtous 
to the Nervous System. ‘‘ BACO- 
CURO” is recognized by the medi- 
cal profession as the scientific cure 
for the Tobacco Habit. It is vege- 
table and harmless. You can use all 
the tobacco you want while taking it; 
it will notify you when to stop. 
‘*‘BACO-CURO” is guaranteed to 
cure where all others fail and ts sold 
with WRITTEN GUARANTEE to 
cure any case, no matter bow bad, or 
money refunded with ten per cent 
interest. 


One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed 
cure), $2,450, at all druggists or sent direct upon 
receipt of price Write for free booklet and 
ee; 8s. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
.A CROSSE, Wis. and Boston, Mass. 


ill lucke. That when a mans nose 
bleeds, but one drop, and at the left 
nostril, it is a signe of good lucke, 
but on the right ill. That if a man 
stumbles in a morning as soone as 
he comes out of dores, itis a signe 
of ill lucke. That if a man walking 
in the fields, finde any foure-leaved 
grasse, he shall in a small while 
after finde some good thing. That 
it is not good to put on a new sute, 
pare ones nailes, or begin anything 
ona Childermasday. ‘That if aman 
be drowsie, it is a signe of ill lucke. 
That it is a signe of ill lucke to finde 


money, That it is naught for a 
man or woman to lose their hose 
garter. 

That it is a very unfortunate 


thing fora man to meete early in 
a morning an ill-favoured man or 
woman, a rough-footed Hen, a 
shag-haird Dogge, or a blacke cat. 
That it is a signe of death to some 
in that house, where Crickets have 
bin many yeeres, if on a sudden they 
forsake the Chimney Corner. ‘That 
ifa man dream of egs or fire, he 
shall heare of anger. I‘hat to dreame 
of the devil is good lucke. That tc 
dreame of gold good lucke, but of 
silver ill. ‘hat if a man in brobn- 
the day time, he shall be unfortu 
nate. ‘Ihatif a child be born with 
a Caule on his head, he shall be very 
fortunate. ‘That when the palme of 
the right hand itcheth, it is a shrewd 
signe he shall receive money. That 
it is a great signe of ill lucke if Rats 
gnaw a mans cloathes. That it is 
naught for any man to give a paire 
of Knives to his sweet heart, for 
feare it cuts away all love that is be- 
tween them. That it is ill lucke to 
have the salt-seller fall towards you, 





THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS, 


U Raccomplished correspondents 
begin the Procession of Flowers 
at a period so early that it will sur- 
prise some of our frozen readers. 
Mrs. Richards was able to exhibit at 
the Horticultural Society,on the 11th 
of April. specimens of Viola odorata, 
(sweet violet) and of the rare Draba 
verna (whitlow grass) which she had 
gathered in the open air before that 
time. There is therefore some hope 
that summer may be renewed, even 
in these latitudes. At the same time 
Mrs. Richards exhibited the Pyx7- 
danthera barbulata (pyxie) from New 
Jersey, which is always so interest- 
ing as we watch for the approach of 
spring. Have we no readers on the 
Narragansett coast who can succeed 
in introducing this welcome visitor 
into New England ? 
[To April 4.] 
Draba verna—whitlow grass 
Pyxidanthera barbulata—pyxie 
Viola odorata—sweet violet, blue 
and white 
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¢¢ F’VE just had news with a sad 
heart-wrench in it!’’ said I to 
the Office Cat. 

‘Was it news ot trusted love 
turned faithless, or of old age fet- 
tered by helpless poverty?’ said the 
Office Cat. 

‘“* Must it be one of those, to have 
a heart-wrench in it? 

“ One dike those — yes. Something 
that like those is suffering irretrieve 
able, and inexplicable, so far as any 
attempt to reconcile with our poor 
human notions of mercy and justice 


go. For ‘heart-wrench’ is a_ big 
word, Heart-ache we may well feel 


for lesser things—-things piteous 
and gently sorrowful, and appealing ; 
but a heart-wrench on!y comes with 
that, as I said, which is at once irre 
trievable and inexplicable.” 

“Perhaps you are right; and | 
should have said heart-ache, 1 will 
tell you the news. I violate no con 
fidence that should be sacred, in so 
telling you; because the pathetic 
news has sped through the pages of 
army journals, from end to end of 
that kind, close army world, that 
whatever its human differences o’ 
sunny days,is a world of brothers 
when trouble comes to its own. It 
concerns a young officer, popular 
and beloved in his regiment, and 
than whose father few stand higher 
in military honor, and none in the 
loving regard of military folk, One 
little twelvemonth ago the young 
officer — O, only a lad in years — O, 
only a lad in years, today! — brought 
home a girl-wife. It was a beautiful 
wedding, under the shadow of the 
old flag; and it was memorable 
among others of its beautiful kind, 
because of the observance of the 
lovely custom that belongs to English 
nrore usually than to American army 
weddings. The bridegroom’s ‘best 
man’ held his sword, the beautiful, 
solemn service through; and at its 
close the bridegroom took the sword, 
and his wife clasped the buckles of 
its belt, consecrating thus his soldier- 
hood anew to him, in the hour of his 
manhood’s highest joy. That was a 
year ago. A month ago the little 
wife went away into the Great Dark; 
went away in the hour of a great 
and sacred and tender hope; went 
away, taking with her all the light of 
that lad’s life; went away through 
the spring dusk, just as the bugles 
were sounding ‘the call to church ;’ 
‘as it’— wrote one to whom slre was 
tenderly dear— ‘they were sound- 
ing for others the call of God’s House, 
here below ; but they summoned her 
to His Home Eternal.’”’ 

** Yet again I say heart-ache; not 
heart-wrench. For think of what 
solemn comfort lingers,in the hour 
of such a parting, as the primrose 
light lingers so solemnly and long in 
a sweet, spring, English sky; one 
hardly says ‘it is dusk,’ even though 
the stars are flowering, and so soon 
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it is dawn, andtomorrow! ‘Thereis 
no midnight. Think how she passed, 
never having known anything of 
what makes life un-livable, and hav- 
ing known all but all —in sweet and 
sacred imagination and fore-looking 
quite all——that makes life best. 
Not one blossom ungathered; not 
one blossom touched with blight or 
fading; what an hour in which to 
fallasleep! ‘There should sing,with 
the strenuous, stern comfort that 
does not for the hour even strive to 
reach up to the Unknown, through 
that poor lad's lonely thought, that 
noble, Miltonic verse of Steven- 
son’s 
‘Yet, ©, stricken heart! 
remember 
How of earthly days she lived the better 
part; 
April came to bloom; and never dim De 
cember 
Breathed its killing blight, upon the head 


Remember, O 


or heart 
Born to know not winter, only spring, a be- 
ing 
frod the flowering April blithely for 
awhile; 


look her fill of music, joy of thought and 
seeing ; 
Came, and stayed — and went; nor ever 
ceased to smile. 


‘Came and stayed and went; and now, 
when all is finished, 

We alone have crossed the melancholy 

stream ; 
‘Ours the pang; but hers — OO, hers! 
the undiminished 

Undrearying gladness, undeparted dream ! 
‘All that life contains of sorrow, toil and 

treason, 

Shame, dishonor, death, to her were but a 

hame ; 
Here achild she dwelt, through all life's 
singing season ; 

And ere the time of sorrow, departed as 

she came.’ 

“Yes. There is comfort there. 
Even though — ‘all his sad life he 
go uncomforted ’ for lack of her who 
was his heart’s heart, yet, when he 
meets as meet he must, so he travel 
deep into the years —‘life’s sorrow, 
toil and treason, shame, dishonor, 
death ’— and know them for the ‘ ir- 
retrievable inexplicable’ horrors that 
they are, he can evermore rejoice 
that these things she never saw, nor 
ever their cruel Sphinx questionings 
wrenched her tender heart. And O 
what a knightly test of loyalty such 
a going may lay on a lad’s soul! To 
be true, in thought and deed, to his 
Love and his Lady so long out of 
sight and silent, sending not any 
$peech nor token ; to pass unscathed 
through the temptations to disloyal 
forgetfulness ; to the supplanting 
of his dear Lady’s love with a newer 
love and lovalty; to 
~—_—‘ re-issue looks and words from the old 

mint, 
And pass them, current; careless whose the 
print 
Image and superscription once they bore; » 
‘*—- to pass by these temptations 
knowing them for what they are,and 
thinking man’s scorn of the safe, ex- 
cusing cant phrases about ‘nature’ 


and even ‘ duty,’ in which such temp- 


tations veil themselves; and at the 
end of all the long, voiceless years 
to pass to her, saying‘ I have kept 
thy faith !’— is not sucha thought 
enough in itself to uplift the heart 
crushed by loss, chilled to its core 
by silence?” 

——*“ Yes. And in such waiting, 
through the voiceless years, to learn 
from the very heart, to say — 


‘ Why, time was what I wantedto turn o’er 

Within my mind each look, get more and 
more 

By heart each word,too much to learn at 
first ; 

And join thee all the fitter for the pause 

*Neath thy low door-way’s lintel. 

That were cause 

For lingering, though thou callest, if I 
durst!’” 

—*But O! If after all, after 
such waiting and such loyalty, there 
were not—there were only ’’-— 

“Say it. Were only silence? 
Were only sleep? ‘Take it even so; 
is it not better that a man pass to 
sleep having learned to deserve the 
best that may be, than to face that 
best, unworthy of it, and ‘ begin 
with shame to take a lower room ?’ 
To deserve the highestj; to live in 
the faith of the highest; that is to 
do a man’s part in the life-pilgrim- 
age: let the Immortals do the rest. 
If they fail, it is not man who need 
take shame.” 

“After all, itis these things we 
may dare to say to each other, is it 
not in the first dreadful hours when— 


‘Not all the preaching since Adam 
Can make Death other than—Death! ’ 


We can remind each other what 
we, being human and knowing 
nothing, can hope; and what we 
may be brave to try and deserve.” 

“And of what we, being warned, 
may bravelyfear. With Stevenson’s 
organ-song I—were it I called to 
stand beside the lad in that loneli- 
ness wherein all voices echo so loud 

-would say to him that strange and 
deep and noble verse of Le Galli- 
enne’s that he calls ‘If—After 
all—?’” 

“Say it. I do not know it.” 

‘*I[n it even such another as that 
poor lad, in that empty home under 
the old flag’s shadow, speaks. 


‘ This life I squander, hating the long days 

That will not bring me either rest or thee, 

This health I hate and ravage as with knives, 

These nerves I fain would shatter and this 
heart 

1 fain would break—this heart that traitor- 
like 

Beats on with foolish and elastic beat: 

If, after all, this life I waste and kill 

Should still be thine, may still be lived for 
thee! 

And this, a dreadful trial of my love, 

This silence and this blank that make me 
mad! 

Let me be man today of all the days! 

If there be hope of meeting thee again! 

If Death were Love, and God's great pur- 
pose kind! 


‘O Love, if some day, in some Heavenly 
place 

A wild, ecstatic moment we should stand 

And I, all hungry for thine eyes—thy lips— 

Should meet, instead, thy large, accusing 
gaze, 

And hear, instead of welcome to thine arms, 

Ah hads’t thou but been true! Hads’t 
manfully 

Borne the high pangs that all high souls 
must know— 

Nor fled to low nepenthes for thy pain! 

Hads’t said—She isnot here. More reason, 
then 

To live as though still guarded by her eyes. 

Clearer my thought, and purer be my deed: 

True will I be, though God himself be false ! 


O hads’t thou thus been man—today had 
we 
Moved on together, undivided now :— 
But now—a thousand bitter years must pass, 
And this thy trial be lived o’er again!’” 
Dorotuy Lunprt. 





Mr. John La Farge will be the sub- 
ject of the next Portfolio Monograph, 
the author being Miss Cecelia Waern. 
The volume will be fully illustrated 
from the artist’s designs for church 


and house decorations and from hj< 
water-color drawings, made in Samoa 
and elsewhere. 


**\TEVER acknowledge yoursel; 

beaten,” said a successfy! 
man, “but make the world beliey, 
you are prosperous, and prosperity 
will come.”’ 

There is more truth in this pr 
cept, saysthe N. Y. Tribune, thar 
many people realize, not only j; 
business relations, but in social life 
as well. If you succumb to finan 
cial difficulties and sink gradually 
to alower level, acquire a slovenly, 
or at least careless habit of dress. 
and become retiring and distrustful, 
soon you find yourself deserted by 
your friends as you suppose, where 
asin reality it is you who desert 
them. In the press of modern lif 
there is no time to stop and look 
after those who fall by the wayside, 
and itis much easier to keep a foot 
ing than to regain it if once lost. 

Never let your right hand know 
how poor your left hand is, is a: 
other worldly axiom that the ch 
dren of this generation will find 
profitable to follow, and this suggests 
a problem. How is it that Jones, 
who failed disastrously last year, and 
who, it is said, lost every penny and 
more besides, is apparently stil! rol! 
ing in wealth? And how does he 
manage to keep his carriage with 
two men on the box and go on giv 
ing dinner parties to his smart friends 
whenever it seems good to him to do 
so? It was only last week that th 
newspapers announced that he would 
not pay fifty cents on the dollar, and 
yet his wife has just ordered a gown 
from Mme. X , who, every 
knows, is one of the most expensive 
dressmakers in town. Who pays for 
the dinners, and the carriage, and 
the gowns? And if they are not 
paid for, how does Jones manage it, 
and why can he not let us all into 
the secret? 

Then, again, there are people who 
make what one would imagine to be 
an ample income, and who yet talk 
as if they were positively poor, and 
who deny themselves not only the 
luxuries of life, but often the neces 
sities of a pleasant existence. Why 
is it that some people have nothing, 
and yet seem to possess everything, 
and others have a sufficiency and yet 
seem to lack so much that makes 
life comfortable. 





A® Indian chief in an article 

the Chautauquan says that the 
life of the Indian woman who is 
so often pitied by her white sisters 
is really freer from care than is their 
own. He says: “As wives, our 
women are queens of the wigwam, 
and cases are rare where they do not 
have the full confidence of their hus- 
bands. To their care and keeping 
the men give all their money and 
goods, which the women use as they 
think best to provide for the house 
hold. It would be well for white- 
faced critics to consider the ditler 
ence in the mode in which the two 
races live; they will then learn to 
their surprise that the cares ana 
multiplicity of household work under 
their own civilization make greate! 
slaves of their wives by far than our 
simple mode of native living possi!) 
could.”’ 





Mrs. Oliphant invented the name 
Thrums, and used it in one of her 
early novels. Mr. Barrie re-invented 
it in total ignorance of his predeces- 
sor’s book. The first choice of 4 
fictitious name for Kirriemuir which 
appeared in his earliest sketches W45 
‘ Whins.’ 
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SPRING AND SUMMER COSTUMES. 


A DAINTY novelty of the season 
A is a white pique, high stock 
collar, without folds, fastening at 
the back, about which passes a wash 
neck-tie, with bow in front. The tie 
unfastens, and is one with the stock 
at the back. The whole 
stands the wash tub, and in this 
season, when alittle touch of wash 
xis freshness serves so greatly to 
ghten up a costume, 
worth investing in two or three of 
them, perhaps; they are inexpensive, 
the top price being seventy-five cents, 
id always of course there are 


device 


the device is 


bar 
gains. 

Everywhere ready-made 

vs make costume ger the 
lifficulty about a wheel. At Small’s, 
on Washington street, there is a sat- 
istactory assortment. By chance or 
plan I know not, but there you may 
find wheel suits made with waist 
measure wider in proportion than the 


wheel 


no lor i} 


worn, over-close-corset, tailor-made 
dress shows. This is asit should be ; 
and alas, as a rule, as it is vo¢. Suits 
may be very trig and pretty, but, 
either the waist is as small as you 
can get into, or to get the waist 


irge enough all other 
preposterous. 

lhe fatal tendency to load 
cloth gowns with buttons and to de 
grade ‘strap finish’ 
ornamentation, shows 
Yet it is p yssible to sec 


measures are 


talior 
to grotesque 
in bicycle 
models. ure 
a mixed cloth rig, skirt and bloomers 
in one (the former half-way 
knee and ankle), belted Norfolk 
jacket, leggings and cap, made 
thoroughly and without mongrel 
effect of elaboration, at a _ very 
reasonable price. Fifteen dollars 
secures a rig, minus the hat, that will 
serve not only for the wheel but for 
any outing purpose. 

Almost all skirts shown offer some 
feature of special adaptation to the 


between 


wheel. Perhaps the most successful 
is the skirt which in _ front 
is one, at the band, with 
the bloomers. At the back the 


bloomers band is separate from the 
skirt, and the skirt itself at the back 
lies in many pleats, among which 
the split from band to hem is not 
seen at all. When mounted, the 
saddle passes between the folds of 
the skirt at the back, the skirt not 
being drawn out of line but falling 
as straight from the belt, when the 
saddle is in place, as when you are 
dismounted and standing. A skirt, 
one at the band with the bloomers 
all the way around and split from 
hem part way up, seems to me less 
satisfactory; because although the 
lower part of the skirt may thus 
fall straight and evenly divided 
either side the wheel, the saddle can 
hardly fail to draw the folds out of 
straight line above. 

A wheel costume properly chosen 
should supply you with a well made, 
well fitting jacket that will go with 
any gown and give you ‘spring coat’ 
service. 

Shirt waists are outrageously ex- 
pensive this year and seem to show 
no perfection of cut or quality to 
warrant their price. Even at men’s 
furnishing places, where one might 
hope to secure ship-shape finish and 


‘gentlemanly’ quality, the assort- 
ments are incomplete, the novelties 
the 


vulgar, and only price an im- 
provement on last year. *The con- 


stant fault of 
bust measure 
mains. 


wide back and narrow 

and wide waist re- 
Buttons do not meet button- 
holes exactly, collars are awry, cuffs 
are skimped in size —and cost is from 
$2 to $3.50. All sorts of atrocities 
are offered in the way of sheer or- 
gandie, finished with starched stiff 
collars and cuffs, and of stiff finish 
tailor-shirts irrelevantly overlaid 
with lace or ruffles or other prepos- 
terous embellishments. A dainty 
lawn waist, with dainty front, lace, 
ribbon bows, etc. is very pretty, and 


so is a ship-shape stiff collar and 
cuff immaculate front tailor-shirt. 
But a combination of the two is a 


mongrel mistake. Don’t encourage 
dealers to keep them on the market. 
It is a fact that ready-made at all 
the best stores — you can buy elab- 
orate summer frocks, sheer lawns 
and organdies, made pretty mazes of 
insertion, inlaying and overlaying. 
Color effects are tasteful, general 
hang and set very good, design fre- 
quently charming. And this sort of 
thing yon can secure at a cost which 
compares favorably with your dress- 
makers. 
These ar 


e the gowns that tempt 
one, They are so pretty and so ap- 
parently inexpensive; the extrav- 
agance they involve being after all 
in the fact that they are not suited 
to usual] wear and that they crush 
and spoil quickly in any wear. It is 


also a fact that you cannot find so 
easily, in the shops, simple, 
made, practical gowns, 
cloth or summer goods, 

Upon what a_ strange system 
dealers seem to proceed. They fill 
their shops with dainty and elabor- 
ate gowns, apparently made to 
appeal to a class who, after all do 
not buy gowns ready-made, or who, 
if they do, import them for them- 
selves. The class catered to not 
purchasing, then these gowns are re- 
duced in price. At the figure which 
brings them within the reach of the 
woman who does not want them and 
does not need them, they become a 
serious temptation; especially as 
the woman who does buy ‘ready- 
made’ can find nothing that seems 
planned to suit her need. A cloth 
gown richly light with Persian 
appliqué, and presenting really high- 
class finish and elaboration, she can 
find, but not carefully finished, perfect 
fitting, absolutely plain cloth gown. 
A gauze, all fluffy and afoam with 
frivolities and frills she may find 
within her purse, but where, even for 
the same money, the simple, well 
made, practicable gingham or duck, 
or linen, or print? Oh yes! the 
bargain suits,turned out by the thou- 
sands, all alike and all slammed to- 
gether. But she does not want that 
class of goods. 

It appears to be a fact, that the 
average woman, who after all is the 
woman who supports our shops, is 
the one woman to whom the shops 
do not cater. They plan for the 
shoals of ready-made buyers who 
want buttons all over and frantic 
ripples and tortuous braid, all for 


well 
either in 
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seihing and never mind quality ; 
and they plan for the luxurious and 
wealthy who do not buy out of shop 
windows. The average woman finds 
nothing, and continues her feud with 
an overtaxed dressmaker. 

Don’t lose your judgment in the 
midst of all the demented Dresden 
design ribbons. 

A mohair petticoat in silver grey, 
made at home and finished with good 
quality taffeta silk ruffles in harmon- 
izing color, will outlast three store 
silk petticoats, be as pretty, and, 
better still, individual. 

A wash shirt waist demands a 
straw hat. The  between-season 
compromise hat becomes distinctly 
wintry when put with wash goods. 

Beware of belts! Undressed 
leather strap, mouse grey with plain 
dull, small silver buckle, is safe. So 
is natural finish leather color, “but 
gilt should be spelled with a uw; 
spangles should expose one to arrest ; 
and varigated colors should be pro- 
scribed by law. A belt of patent 
leather exactly to match the gown 


always looks well, but the same 
thing in dull finish looks better. 
FITTING A SHOE, 
the shoe stores salesmen are 


N 
| supposed to know something 
about fitting shoes; but if you want 
to buy a pair, better know something 
about the matter yourself. Letter 
and size do not sufficiently designate 
by suggesting width and length. 
Length of vamp and conformation 
of sole must be considered ; also the 
curve of the sole of the foot, and the 
width of heel and conformation 
of heel as it curves into. the 
back of the ankle. A foot may 
have a sole that lies almost flat on 
the floor; the heel may be, as it 
rests on the floor, as wide as is the 
foot from small toe to great toe 
joints. This same foot may,on top, 
begin rise from the base of the 
great toe, the rise being gradual and 
curved as the ankle is approached, 
on suddenly lifting and then rather 
level, or gradual a little way, and 
then up-curving. 

Another foot as it rests on the 
floor will show an arch under which 
an inch-wide rule may be pushed, 
only the heel and the ball of the 
foot seeming to touch the ground. 
The top of this same foot may or 
may not show a corresponding up- 
curve of instep; and the instepcurve 
may start at the base of the great 
toe, or not till a half finger-length 
further towards the ankle. 

A foot that lies flat on the ground 
frequently seems equally level on 
top, the sole line and top line being 


to 


almost parallel. . 


Heels are narrow or wide,and the 
back of the heel either turns into 
the ankle roundly with thickness, or 
it is slender, even thin in delicacy. 

All these characteristics are not 
provided for in the designation of 
width letter and length number. 
Some feet show the great toe quite 
long, and the other toes receding 
shorter and shorter. Another foot, 
instead of being thus brought toa 
point by the line of the toe-tips, is 
quite square, or nearly so, because 
the toes seem all of a length, or the 
line of their bases seems to be a 
horizontal, not a slanted, line. 

A shoe, then, with a flat sole, put 
on an arched sole foot, will cause 
discomfort. An arched sole shoe 
will torture a flat sole foot ; an arched 
sole shoe, with flat top, will drive 
mad the woman whose instep arches. 
And so on. Beware of along, flat 


vamp shoe, if your instep begins to 
rise from the base of the great toe. 
Beware of a wide heel if your own 
Look out fora 


heel is slender. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


pointed toeif your footis not pointed. 
And, when the august salesman says 
‘they are wearing pointed toes now,’ 
just be brave and tell him you are 
not. Don’t try to get into a ‘stylish’ 
shoe unless your foot happens to 
conform to the style—which let us 
hope it does not. 


GROWING OLD. 


HEN is a woman old?” is 

the last question to engage 
newspaper interest. It has been 
asked of all the leading actresses in 
Germany, and some of the replies are 
worth noting. Jenny Gross takes to 
the usual retuge that, “A woman 
is as old as she looks.” Frau 
Nuscha Butze thinks “A woman is 
only old when she tries to make her- 
self young again.” Marie Pospischil 
declares that “As long as a woman 
believesin youth and clings to her 
youth she appears young even when 
she is not really so,” and Marie 
Reisenhofer considers somewhat ob- 
scurely that ‘* Woman is old when 
she begins to love reason, and finds 
no love in return.” Rosa Bertens 
reflects that ‘‘A woman is old when 
she begins to ask herself, ‘When is 
a woman old?’”’ and Clara Ziegler, 
the famous tragedienne, is the author 
of a phrase in her reply: “ When is a 
woman old? The conceited, never; 
the unhappy, too soon, and the wise, 
at the right time.” 
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HE Countess Gucki, in which 
Miss Ada Rehan, after an 
absence of several months, on Mon 
day evening made her re-appearance 
at the Hollis St. Theatre, is an airy 
nothing with a prettily fantastic 
name. It is a play neither of 
character nor of incident, but pre- 
eminently a comedy of costume and 
of manners; pleasant enough to look 
at, very mildly interesting to follow. 
It deals with a love-episode or two 
in the career of a pretty widow, a no- 
blewoman; it pictures rather quaintly 
and prettily, the humdrum social 
life of a little German garrison town 
a half-century ago ; everybody knows 
from the beginning that everything 
willend merrily, and no one is dis 
appointed. Miss Rehan is gay and 
gracious as the charming Countess; 
and Mr. Richman proved a dashing 
and comely soldier-wooer, though 
rather conspicuously lacking gentle- 
hood and distinction. ; 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
The City of Pleasure, as adapted by 
that indefatigable melodramatist, 
Mr. Sims, from the French of MM. 
Dacourcelles and Tarbe, was pro- 
duced on Monday evening. It would 
seem that had the play been not 
only adapted but Anglicized in 
environment and atmosphere as well 
as in speech, it might have made 
more prompt and intelligent appeal! 
not only to the spectators, but to 
the players interpreting it; since 
among these only Miss Otis’s 
Thérdse, Miss Eaton’s Za Sauteredle 
and Miss Atwell’s Geneviéve and 
Marion had to any appreciable 
extent the Gallie touch or illusion. 
Theimpersonations above mentioned 
were all admirable; Miss Otis’s 
Thérdse as having the larger possi- 
bilities, meriting the larger share of 
praise. She shows a creature through 
whose veins rushes red blood; a 
woman of the pavement, lost to 
honor, almost to shame, but not to 
tenderness, guarding her innocent 
sister with tigress fierceness, and 
keeping an undeserved but not 
therefore ignoble loyalty to the 
ruffian who shares her wretched life 
and spends her shameful carnings. 
The play is much the average melo- 
drama; un-human, sensational, in- 
consequent, but rising occasionally 
to a coarse and vivid strength, as in 
the hideous fight with knives be- 
tween Zhérese and La Saulerelle. 
Miss Atwell plays the jeune fide very 
ingenuously,appealingly and sweetly. 
Mr. Ormonde gives a rather terrify- 
ingly convincing picture of the rough 
‘pal,’ of unhappy Z%érése; and Mr, 
Putnam invests the notably ‘unthank- 
ful part of de Margemont with dignity, 
manliness and sincerity. 

At the Boston Museum Mr. Frank 
Daniels and his merry company 
have appeared in that very delight- 
ful comic opera, The Wizard of the 
Nile. Nothing more decently and 
deliciously droll has been shown us 
in many months than the woes of 
the unhappy wizard whose occa- 
sional success in wizardry amazes 
himself so much more than it does 
anyone else. It is all very pictur- 
esque, tuneful, amusing and funny; 
and—to particularize but a few out 
of many quaint delights—the chase 
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of the wizard by the crocodile, and 
the travesty of harp-playing by the 
ecstatic head of the weather bureau, 
would of themselves win lovers of 
honest, hearty, wholesome fun to 
pay the ‘wizard’ many profitable 
visits. 

At the Tremont Theatre Mr. 
Hopper’s new opera—E! Capitan, by 
Messrs. Sousa and Klein—has scored 
an immediate and deserved success. 
Its story is coherent and entertain 
ing, its setting sumptuous, its music 
inspiringly martial and rich in 
catching melodies. ‘The choruses, 
in perfection of drill and fullness of 
stirring effect, are worthy of grand 
opera. Mr. Hopper’s réle svits him 
to admiration, and altogether the 
new opera promises to rival Wang 
in lasting and worthy popularity. 

At the Castle Square Theatre the 
revival of Maritana has been enjoyed 
by a succession of large audiences. 
Miss Lane, heartily welcomed back 
after her brief absence, sang the 
title-réle very sweetly; Mr. Wolff's 
Don José was blufily entertaining, 
aud Miss Ladd’s Zasari//o an especi 
ally graceful performance, instinct 
with youth and appealing charm. 

At the Park Theatre, Cissy Fitz 
gerald, notable exponent of wink 
and kick, has amused the town. 





Che Irving—Terry farewell season 
opens at the Tremont Theatre on 
Monday,and promises to be anotable 
week. It is a short engagement but 
will be brilliant, regarding the audi- 
ences as well as the performances. 
The repertoire is as follows: Mon- 
day night, The Merchant of Venice, 
presented in its entirety, with the 
beautiful Act V, usually omitted ; 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
nights, for the first times here by this 
company, Macbeth,from the authori- 
tative text of the First Folio, and 
with music especially composed for 
this production by Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van; Friday night, a triple bill, 
Conan Doyle’s A Story of Waterloo, 
Godefroi and Yolande, by Lawrence 
Irving, and A Chapter from Don 
Quixote by the late W. G. Wills, 
with Henry Irving as de fa Mancha ; 
Saturday matinée, King Arthur; 
Saturday night, a special bill will be 
presented. The characters to beas- 
sumed by Henry Irving are Shylock, 
Macbeth, Corporal Gregory Brew- 
ster, Don Quixote and King Arthur. 
Miss Ellen Terry appears as Portia, 
Lady Macbeth, Yolande and Queen 
Guinevere. 

John Knowles Paine, professor of 
music in Harvard University,says in 
the course of an interview: “I am 
a regular subscriber at the Castle 
Squire Theatre, and heartily enjoy 
the performances, which give proof 
efiwhat can be done by American 
artists, trained in America and sing- 
ing in the English language.” This 
endorsement is in line with what Mr, 
William Dean Howells has recently 
said of the Castle Square Theatre, 
and isa source of pleasure to the 
many subscribers of the opera season 
there. 

For the coming week, grand opera 
will have the stage again, with 
Gounod’s Faust. This is an extra- 


ordinary favorite and a great week 





is enenttn The cast, with one 
exception, will be the same as at the 
earlier production at this theatre. 
The new-comer is Mr. Bassett, who 
will be remembered as having made 
his début with the company as 
Ralph Rackstraw in Pinafore during 
the month of February. 


The high standard of variety 
entertainment established by Mr. 
Keith is kept up week after week, 
and the attention bestowea on 
patrons is never allowed to flag, 
especially with regard to ladies. who 
make up about eight-tenths of the 
matinée audiences. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Mason, whose popularity was 
never greater than at present, are 
appearing in a delightful comedy 
sketch, written expressly for them, 
but will bring their engagement to 
a close with the end of the coming 
week. Helene Mora, a_ noted 
female baritone singer ; the famous 
Newboys’ Quintette, singers and 
dancers; the four Angela Sisters, 
pretty girls and excellent vocalists ; 
Ryan and Richfield, favorite Irish 
comedians ; Meers Brothers, expert 
wire performers; Willis P. Sweat- 
nam, the old-time minstrel; Ceado, 
a unique aerial artist; and Jobn 
Till’s marionettes, are only a few of 
the features on the programme. 

The Royal Arcanum Hospital As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, recently 
incorporated, is making arrange- 
ments for a grand minstrel and 
vaudeville entertainment to be given 
nightly throughout the week begin- 
ning May 18, at the Tremont The- 
atre, which has been specially leased 
for these performances, William 
Seymour of that theatre will have 
charge of the stage, and some of the 
best professional artists in this city 
and elsewhere have consented to ap- 
pear in the olio, ‘The first part will 
consist of an old-fashioned minstrel 
show,and the circle will be composed 
entirely of Royal Arcanum members. 


The City of Pleasure has made 
so pronounced a hit at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre that it will be con- 
tinued as the attraction for a second 
week. Unstinted praise has been 
given the production on all sides. 

A brilliant week of comedy and 
melody will be inaugurated at the 
Park Theatre, at the Patriots’ Day 
souvenir matinée on Monday next, 
on which occasion Hoyt’s greatest 
comedy, A Midnight Bell, will be 
presented, with the favorite come- 
dian, Digby Bell, in the character of 
Deacon Tidd, and his charming wife, 
Laura Joyce Bell, as Zissie Grout, 
the spinister, in which respective 
characters both stars have received 
most fullsome praise for their 
admirable efforts. The supporting 
cast is an exceptionally strong one. 

On Monday, April 27, the first 
performance in Boston of the drama- 
tization of Carmen will be given at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre. Not 
only will it be the first production of 
this play in Boston, but it will also 
be the first time that this particular 
dramatization will be seen on any 
stage, and also the first appearance 
of that talented and popular actress, 
Elita Proctor Otis, in the title role. 


The performances of Henry Irv- 
ing, Miss Ellen Terry and the Lon- 
don Lyceum Company will begin at 
7-45 each evening, one quarter of an 
hour earlier than has been the cus- 
tomthroughoutthe winterand spring. 


There will be an extra matinée 
performance of Gounod’s Faust, at 
the Castle Square theatre, Monday, 
Patriots’ Day, with tickets at the 
usual matinée price—z25 cents for 
every seat in the house, all re- 
served. 
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Amusements. 


*“* The Model Playhouse of America.” 


KEITH'S “** 


THEATRE, 
WEEK OF APRIL 20. 


BOSTON. 
Second and last week of Boston’s favorites, 
MR. and MRS. 


JOHN MASON. 


HELENE MORA, 


the Famous Female Baritone. 
Send for Illustrated bo« k et, des< ripti 
the handsomest theatre in the wor 


BOW DOIN SQ." 


Evenings at 8. Mat. Wed. and Sat 
Second and Last Week of 
THE GREAT PARISIAN SENSATION, 


CITY OF “S 


Elita Proctor Otis 


PLEASURE. 


Extra Matinee, 
Patriots’ Day, 
Monday, April 20 


CASTLE THEATRE 


a Tremont St., cor. Chandler and Ferdinand S 
rel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 175B Tr 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPRO 0} 


MONDAY, APR. 20, 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, 


FAUST 


Eve. (at 8) Prices: Balcony and Orche 
and So Mats. Wed., Sat. (at 2) 2%c. for I 
Seat in the House All Reserved. Extra M 
Mon (Patriots’ Day.) 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


[F- EXTRA MATINEE MONDAY, 
LAST WEEK But One of 


FRANK DANIELS 
COMIC OPERA COMPANY, in 
Tram WIZARD 

or tex NIL.E 


wv usual WEDNESDAY MATIN! 
wi Nl be "OMITTED rHIS WEEK ONLY) 








VISIT THE 


DOG SHOW 


AT 
Mechanics’ Building, 
Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
APRIL 20, 21, 22, 23. 


BRINC THE CHILDREN 
to See the Novel and Amusing Ex- 
hibition by PROF. BURTON’S 
Troupe of 


Performing Dogs. 











Admission, 50cunier 1, 25¢ 
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